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You Can Become 
A Better Speaker! 


Read this vivid story 
beginning on page 14 


Teamwork 
Turns the 
Trick...30 


Marion Bunnell... 
» See page 36 





Pyrenone* formulations are your— 


Besi Bet 
to Protect Corn 


It pays to protect the food value of 
corn—as it goes into storage. That’s the 
sensible way to protect its market value. 

Pyrenone Grain Protectants, when 
properly applied to corn, popcorn, bar- 
ley, rye and rough rice as they are binned, 
not only stop insect damage before it gets 
started... but continue to provide pro- 
tection against mew insect invasions all 
season long. 

There is no effect upon the odor or taste 
of foods prepared from corn which has 
been treated with Pyrenone. Hence local 
mills can grind it into grits and meal for 
human consumption. 

Under the Miller Bill, legal tolerances 
of Pyrenone — when applied to stored 
grains — are 20 p.p.m. for piperonyl bu- 


toxide and 3 p.p.m. for pyrethrins. These 
tolerances are ample to provide for pre- 
paratory spraying of bins as well as for 
treatment of the stored grain itself. 

To protect hybrid seed corn against in- 
sect infestations, today’s progressive seed 
growers apply a slurry made of Pyrenone 
O. F. 75-7.5. Seed corn treated with this 
slurry, and left over after the planting 
season, may be fed to farm animals with 
no ill effects whatsoever. 

For complete information on Pyrenone, 
get in touch with the nearest office of 
Fairfield Chemical Division, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 
Branches in principal cities. In Canada: 
Natural Products Corporation, Toronto 
and Montreal. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., FMC. 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Fairfield Chemical Division 


Sales Headquarters 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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The other advantage of top capacity... 


OUGH you rarely drive a car to the limit of its 
power, there are times when you welcome every 
ounce of it—on steep grades, in deep snow or mud, 
for safe passing. And because the engine is not ordi- 
narily pushed to top capacity, it will last you far 
longer, and need a minimum of repairs. 


Exactly the same idea applies to your forage har- 
vester. Push the New Holland “800” to its limit, and 
you can chop up to 45 tons an hour. In a single day, 
you could make enough silage to feed 62 head of 
cattle all winter. Of course, this unmatched capacity 
lets you get the work done in the shortest possible 
time. 


But it brings other important advantages, too. It 
means the “800”’ can cut through toughest crops like 


a hot knife through butter. It means fewer repairs. 
It means years of extra service. 


Other advanced engineering features of the “800” 
assure finer quality silage. Direct-line chopping elimi- 
nates the sharp turns that may damage crops. 
Exclusive Micro-Shear Cutter head has a built-in 
sharpener that hones blades without removal. Roller 
chain used exclusively. 


Wide choice of attachments. 69-h.p. engine or P.T.O. 
New Holland Machine Company Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


<<] New HOLLAND 
"Fitgt in Grassland Farming" 
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SO YOU WANT TO BECOME A BETTER SPEAKER? _.......__.. p. 
Being a good speaker is no accident. There are several 
pointers in this article which prove this point. The author 
gives detailed pointers that can help improve your ability 
as a speaker. The story keeps you interested with touches 
of humor to brighten the facts. How do you rate as a 
public speaker? Would you like to improve? Then this 
feature is written especially for you. 


FFA FARM BUILT BY TEAMWORK p. 
Cooperation between a farm equipment dealer and the 
vo-ag chapter has provided a big boost to the FFA chapter 
at Rock Falls, Ill. In this feature, Vo-Ag instructor Loren 
Mills tells how this program has worked out—and how it 
has grown to include cooperation with other agencies. 


IDEA THAT WORKS 


A soldering iron rack you can build in the school shop. 


THE BULLETIN RACK .. . 
The demand for agricultural bulletins has increased 3 to 
5 times since this special bulletin rack was installed. 


WHY WRITE A NEWS ARTICLE?......... p. 
How often have you wondered whether anyone was 
reading the news articles you have been writing? Can you 
really influence farmers with your news writing? What is 
the best kind of story to use for influencing farmers? These 
are just a few of the many questions answered on this 
report on a special survey in Illinois. 


DISSEMINATING AGRONOMIC INFORMATION 


TEAMWORK TURNS THE TRICK . 
The number of farmers asking the Soil Conservation 
Service to draw up detailed conservation plans for their 
farms has risen steadily since the local ag teachers became 
interested. Read this feature to learn how cooperation 
between agricultural agencies can help everyone. 

8k ae Se — 
Laughable situations from the ag leader's daily life. 
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Howard English, Vineland, New Jersey, poultryman, often uses the extension telephone in his shop a dozen times a da 


fe 
ys 
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This extension phone can fetch him 


from any of 10 outbuildings 


At any hour of the day Howard English may 
be in any one of 10 poultry houses spread over 
his Vineland, New Jersey, farm. 


But he can always be reached by telephone. 
That’s because he has an extension phone in his 
shop and a loud-ringing outside bell that tells 
him when he’s a wanted man. 


Often, as many as 12 calls a day come and 
go over this telephone—customers calling, or 
Howard keeping in touch with the people he de- 
pends on for advice, supplies, financing, and the 
many other services a farmer needs. 


To Howard this extension telephone has be- 
come an important aid to efficient management. 
In the course of a year it repays its cost many 
times over. 


To most farmers the telephone, like a tractor 
or a farm building, is a production tool that must 
be in the right place at the right time. To miss o1 
postpone a call can be costly in modern farming. 


Wouldn’t an extension telephone be a useful 
piece of equipment on your farm? Call your 
telephone business office about it today. They'll 
be glad to help you find the right place for it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





KEEPING UP 





IN AGRICULTURE 


>» County agents back Hall of Fame for Agriculture 


> Little worms harder to kill than man 


> Dwarf fruit trees simplify orchard layout 


> “Birth control” may be future weed control measure 


>» Cows work measured in calories 


Hall of Fame for Agriculture 


The movement for a National Hall of Fame for Agri- 
culture is gaining momentum. The National Associa- 
tion of County Agricultural Agents is among the or- 
ganizations supporting this proposed Hall of Fame. 

The Hall of Fame for Agriculture, if established, 
would be dedicated to fostering, promoting, and en- 
couraging a greater sense of appreciation of the dignity 
and importance of agriculture. 


Nematodes Harder to Kill Than Man 


Nematodes, report USDA scientists, can stand doses 
of radiation that would easily kill the strongest man. 
They say it takes 120,000 to 640,000 roentgens or more to 
kill this plant parasite. By comparison, the lethal dose 
for man is 650 roentgens. 

These researchers predict that there is little prospect 
for using radiation as a control for nematodes on living 
plants. 


Chemical Glues May Replace Nails and Rivets 


One drop of glue was recently used to join two pieces 
of steel rod together. Held together for 20 seconds with 
no more pressure than that of a man’s hand, the glued 
rod was used 30 minutes later to hoist a car and four 
people off the ground—a 5000-pound load. 

This remarkable feat was made possible by chemical 
research into the mysteries of adhesion. This particular 
bond was made with an epoxy resin that linked the 
moleeules of the adhesive with those of the material 
being glued. 

These chemical glues work on other materials as well 
as metal. 


Small Fruit Trees on Trial in Colorado 


The size of anything can change for greater efficiency 
and it looks like small fruit trees may get their trial in 
Colorado agriculture. 

Use of smaller trees could someday simplify orchard 
operations and reduce costs, according to Ferris Green, 
who is working on the tree dwarfing project. Both true 
dwarf and semi-dwarf trees are being tested, but Green 
feels the true dwarf will prove suitable only for back- 
yard or home orchards, while the semi-dwarf is most 
likely to prove useful for commercial fruit production. 


Green Soybeans Not Good for Hogs 


Green soybeans are not satisfactory as a protein sup- 
plement for swine, according to experiments by the 
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North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. In the 
North Dakota test, pigs getting immature soybeans in 
their ration gained 1.20 pounds per day while eating 
4.95 pounds of feed per pound of gain. Those on soy- 
bean oil meal gained 1.52 pounds per day while eating 
3.95 pounds of feed per pound of gain 


Another Approach to Weed Control! 


In the future, weed control may be largely a matter 
of “birth control,” according to Agronomist R. S. Dun- 
ham of the University of Minnesota. 

Dunham believes chemicals may be developed that 
will either kill weed seeds on the plant, probably in the 
fall, or stimulate weed seeds to germinate in the fall so 
they will be frozen to death during the winter. 

And, just in case scientists can’t come up with chemi- 
cals to do this job, Dunham suggests they might be able 
to find one that will prevent weed seeds from germinat- 
ing in the spring. Thus, the same purpose would be 
accomplished. 


Plastic Silo Covering 
Won't Crack, Chip, or Peel 


An interior silo coating that won’t crack, chip, or 
peel and that seals all the pores and joints in a 
silo wall has just been developed. 

The plastic material is mixed with the hardner at 
the silo site and hand troweled onto the inside wall. 
It air-dries, requiring no heat to harden into an air- 
tight finish. 

A semi-liquid, the coating is applied to the silo wall 
with a trowel. The coating is not affected by corrosive 
acids found in silage, and its water and air-tight seal 
preserves nutritious elements of silage. 


Portable Meter Measures Cow’s Energy Use 


A portable meter that functions like the dial on a 
pump is being used by a USDA scientist to measure the 
amount of energy a cow uses in a pasture. 

The researcher, D. R. Waldo, has fastened these 
meters to two Jerseys that roam the pastures in a 
natural environment. These meters measure the volume 
of respiratory gases the animal exhales. And a sample 
of the gas is collected continuously in a bag harnessed to 
the cow. The urine and feces are also collected while 
the cows are on pasture. 

Researcher Waldo will analyze the samples and 
compute the amount of work cows do in terms of 
calories. End 





FARM-MADE SPRAYERS HAVE UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 


These sprayers, mounted in tractors, were designed 
by John Van Kesteren, Jr., who conducts an 800- 
acre truck farm operation near Onancock, Va. 
Each self-contained unit tracks where it is driven, 
preventing damage to plants at row ends. Tractors 
are used for other work without dismantling the 
sprayers, saving time and money. And the chain- 
driven pump eliminates the use of a universal. 


Also, the 500-gallon overhead tank provides sun- 
shade for the driver! 

Shown left to right are Mr. Van Kesteren’s son, 
John, Mr. Van Kesteren and Texaco Distributor 
H. C. Watson. For 20 years the latter has supplied 
Texaco products to owner Van Kesteren, who 
agrees with farmers everywhere that it pays to 
farm with Texaco. 





Cite - 


THEY LIKE MARFAK! Texaco Marfak lubri- 
cant is best for farm machinery because 
it won’t drip out, wash out, dry out or cake 
up. In agreement are farmers J. C. Blalock 
(standing), J. D. Lowman (on tractor), 
Dodge Dealer Mack Carter (lower left) 
and Texaco Consignee R. E. Stafford, all 
of the Mershan-Waycross, Ga., area. 


a . eee 
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GEORGE SCHOEDER (on tractor) of the 
Krier Preserving Co., Belgium, Wis., gets 
a delivery of Havoline Motor Oi! from 
Texaco Distributor Jack Wilson. 17 vege- 
tables are canned by Krier. Havoline is 
the preferred motor oil here for tractors 
and trucks because it wear-proofs engines, 
prolongs their life. 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


TEXACO propucts 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 


IN ALL 48 STATES — You'll find Texaco 
Dealers with top-octane Texaco Sky Chief 
Su-preme gasoline supercharged with 
Petrox for instant power, and famous Fire 
Chief gasoline at regular price. Also 
Havoline Motor Oil and Marfak lubricant 
These top-quality Texaco products have 
won acceptance with motorists everywhere 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





Benson scores his biggest victory in defeat of omnibus farm bill! 


by Jay Richter 


Vocational education leaders are sweating out some rough going on 


Capitol Hill as vocational section deleted from big educational bill. 


Proposed Farm Legislation 


Watch that Senate farm 
bill. As we went to press, it 
was the only major farm leg- 
islation that stood a chance to 
pass yet this year. 


The bill provided: 

* Cotton. Each grower is given 
an option in the next two years of 
planting up to about present levels 
with support at approximately 80 
percent of parity — or taking a 
65 percent floor 
with a 40 per- 
cent boost in al- 
lotments. 

° Rice. The 
legislation main- 
tains allotments 
at present levels 
for two years 
with supports Jay Richter 
“at not less than 75 percent of 
parity.” 

(Acreage allotments of cotton 
and rice—unless action is taken to 
prevent it—will drop by 20 percent 
and 30 percent, respectively, in 
1959. ) 

* Feed grains. Corn allotments 
are abolished. Support is placed at 
90 percent of the previous three- 
year average market price, but not 
less than $1.10 per bushel. No 
longer would there be “commer- 
cial” and “non-commercial” corn 
areas; all corn would get the same 
support. Barley, oats, rye, and 
grain sorghum price floors would 
be placed at not less than 60 per- 
cent of parity, and in “fair and 
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reasonable relation” to support for 
corn. 


Benson Scores Victory 


Defeat of the omnibus or 
multi-commodity House farm 
bill—which brought the Sen- 
ate legislation to the fore- 
ground—is considered by Mr. 
Benson’s aides to be one of 
the “biggest victories” scored 
by the Secretary since he took 
over at USDA. 


Mr. Benson had made it clear 
that he would ask for an Ike veto, 
and probably get it, should the bill 
be passed. The Secretary's opposi- 
tion, together with that of the 
Farm Bureau, speeded the legisla- 
tion to an ignominous end. 

The House refused even to de- 
bate the bill after it had been 
approved by the Agriculture com- 
mittee. 




















lly found a way to get Frank to 
feet before going in the house.” 


Backers of the legislation in- 
cluded the National Grange, sev- 
eral commodity organizations, and 
the Farmers Union. For these 
groups the emphatic rejection of 
the bill was a bitter pill to swallow. 


Vocational Section Deleted 
From Big Education Bill 
American Vocational Asso- 
ciation leaders ar 
out some rough 
Capitol Hill. 
The AVA lead: 
have been after added federal 
funds for area vocational training. 
Vo-ag work would be included. 


sweating 


going on 


rs, for some time, 


Things went along slowly for the 
AVA proposal until the Soviet 
Sputniks were launched. Then a 
cry arose across the land for more 
and better education, particularly 
of potential scientists. 

To achieve these purposes, Con- 
gress wrote a big education bill. 
AVA, now riding with the tide, 
persuaded the bill's authors to in- 
clude an area training provision. 

Things looked rosy. 

At press time, however, the out- 
look had dimmed. The House Edu- 
cation Committee, in response to 
pressure from the White House, 
had taken the vocational section 
out of the big bill 

AVA was left with two alterna- 
tives: (1) To try and get its pro- 
gram put back into the big bill, or 
(2) to try and put across the area 
training plan as a separate piece of 
legislation. 








More Proposals for Vo-Ed 
“Snail-like” is perhaps the 
best way to describe progress 

of the Administration plan for 

future financing of vo-ed 

work. 

Many Republicans are not at all 
enthusiastic about the White 
House idea. 

Administration proposal is to 
end federal vo-ed grants to the 
states and pass along part of the 
federal telephone tax to finance 
vo-ed. 

“On the surface,” said Francis 
Case (R., S.D.), “it looks to me like 
this proposal would favor the big 
city states against the rural states.” 

Preliminary figures _ indicate, 
Case said, that the Administration 
system of financing would leave his 
state with roughly one-third less 
than it now gets. And, he added, 
“Vocational education is one of the 
better aid programs, in my opin- 
ion.” 


Rural Schools Score Victory 
Maybe the passing of that 
“little red rural school house” 
is a sad business on more than 
one count. 


A study of high school students 
has been made at Blissfield, Mich., 
comparing two groups of students, 
one of which received its elemen- 
tary education in rural classrooms 
of several grades, This group—al- 
though about equal to the other in 
learning and ability—was found to 
be superior in high school per- 


formance. END 
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News from Merck: 


for Drinking Water Medication 
with the 


PLUS 
of 
PYRIDOXINE 


long way to protect 


Off feed means trouble, just a 
few days off feed in your flocks 
and your profit picture begins to 
dim. Even worse, a drop in feed 
consumption may forecast an 
outbreak of disease. When your 
flocks go off feed, for any reason, 
FLOXAID in the drinking water 
goes to work almost immediately 
to offset these hazards. 


FLOXAID protects with high levels 
of 7 vitamins and 2 antibiotics, 
both penicillin and streptomycin, 
not just one. 


FLOXAID stimulates appetites— 
gets flocks back on feed with neg- 
ligible setbacks in weight gains 
or production (even during out- 
breaks of C.R.D., Bluecomb, 
Nonspecific Infectious Enteritis 
and Infectious Sinusitis). And... 
FLOXxAID is the only product of 
its kind containing pyridoxine 
(Vitamin B.)—a recognized “key” 
vitamin during times of stress. 
Whenever stress is anticipated, 
add FLoxArp to drinking water 


SCROESSHEESEHEHSHOHSHSHSHSHESESESSEHSEHHEOHOHHOHEHHESHHEHHESSHESEHHEHHHHSEHHEHSHHEHEHE SED 


& ©Merck & Co., Inc. 


One tablespoon goes a 


flock health and increase 
your poultry profits. 


KEEPS YOUR BIRDS ON FEED...KEEPS YOUR PROFITS UP! 


MERCK 


POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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Penicillin-Streptomycin-Vitamin Mixture 


for 3 days before and for 7 to 10 
days following the stress condi- 
tions. This simple, inexpensive 
step will protect flock health — 
keep them on feed—and will help 
increase poultry profits at a min- 
imum cost. 


Do This to Reduce Brooding 
Death Losses the First 14 Days 


Death losses are highest during 
the first two weeks of brooding. 
Moving, uneven temperatures, 
reactions to vaccination, and 
other stress conditions tend to 
increase early mortality. And, 
off-feed chicks or poults are not 
getting the vitamin-antibiotic 
protection that’s in today’s good 
feeds. 

To get your chicks off to a fast 
healthy start—give FLoxAID in 
the drinking water for the first 
two weeks of brooding. 

FLOXAID comes in convenient 
¥%-lb. and 5-lb. sizes. Completely 
dispersible in drinking water, 
FLOXAID will not clog automatic 
waterers. 
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ECHOES 





MUSIC TO OUR EARS 
As you know, the county agent’s sched- 
| ule is generally too full and does not 
permit thorough reading of magazines 
| most of the time. However, there are 
periods of the year when an agent gets 
| most of the rushing things done so that 
| he can sit down and think about his pro- 
| gram and look for new ideas on how to 
| improve it. Harvest time is one oppor- 
| tunity that I have to look at your maga- 
zine. 
The ideas that are presented in the 
| Magazine are excellent and many of them 
will apply to this area. Not only do I get 
| ideas which will improve my program, 
but it will give me a boost to read of the 
progress being made by other agents. 
Keep up the good work.—Leslie Frazier, 
county agricultural agent, Lyons, Kans. 


Thanks, Mr. Frazier, for your kind 
| comments about Better Farming Meth- 
| ods. I certainly hope many of our read- 

ers think as highly of the magazine as 
you do.—Editor. 


| LIKES FILM DIRECTORY 

I like your Agricultural Film Directory 
very much. I have and will continue to 
use this handy reference. I feel this is 
an excellent contribution to agricultural 
education.—F. L. Fields, assistant county 
agricultural agent, Bardstown, Ky. 


We would like to know how the rest 
of you like the July Film Directory. Is 


Protect your crops against mites and =| “““° vr" **° 


QUESTIONS FOR AG TEACHERS 


7 . e . s ® . A . 

aphids with amazing new Trithion tal ce "Vorhe Gretunes; Wants Be 

article on “Vo-Ag Graduates; Where Do 

They Go?” in the June issue of the maga- 
zine. 

Tomatoes like this bring you top prices. During the growing I was especially interested in the re- 


twee P : sponse of former students to the question 
season Trithion protects them against destructive pests up to 4 of what they considered to be the strong 


times longer. Cost? Actually less than most insecticide-miticides— point and the weak point of the vocational 
agriculture program. 


because it lasts longer, needs fewer sprayings. Use Trithion to earn I would assume that the vo-ag depart- 
ments in Missouri are typical of those all 
over the United States. (I'll bet the 
fruits, cotton, many others. Growers find it a powerful new weapon good people of Missouri would maintain 


. : ‘ é 3 ts that they are superior to the average, 
against aphids, mites and mite eggs (104 pests in all). Trithion Sat ht Sect of un would have to: te 


i t v : ; w to cash bigger cro shown.) 
S$ easy to use, leaves no off-flavor. Plan no £2 p Twain aeeeiiidik an neta Oa ae 


checks this season. Ask your dealer for Trithion today. percent chose “supervised farming pro- 
gram” as the strong point of the vo-ag 
program, compared to 36.4 percent who 


Stauffer New York * San Francisco + Houston + Omaha - Los Angeles » Tampa chose “classroom work” as the strong 
. a 7 point. 
Werth Portland + Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Littie Reck We all know that some vo-ag depart- 


®TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company’s trade-mark (registered in ments seem to be more successful, to be 


Since 1885 ee oom for O, O-diethyl S-p-chloropbenyi thiomethul p bespboradith doing a better job than others. One of 


the criteria of a superior department, we 


more money on a whole range of crops. Ornamentals, vegetables, 
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would all agree, is a strong supervised 
farming program, around which is built 
the course of study, and the basis for 
much of the classroom teaching as well 
as individual instruction. If our former 
students—graduates and drop-outs alike 


—don’t look on the supervised farming | 


program as the strong point in our whole 
program, are we doing the job we should 
be doing? 

I am wondering if there is any correla- 
tion between the departments from 


which the 74 boys who indicated “super- | 
vised farming programs” as the strong | 


point of the vo-ag program and the rat- 


ing those departments would receive if | 


they were rated as to their effectiveness. 


It would be interesting to make a study 


on this point. 


While it may be heartening to some to | 
know that only 11.9 percent of the grad- | 


uates considered the supervised farming 
program to be the weak point in the vo- 


ag programs, if that is an index of the | 


standing of the supervised farming pro- 


gram in the opinion of former students | 
all over the country, then our program | 
falls just that much short of being as | 
strong and effective as it should be. I | 


have yet to see a weak program of super- 


vised farming in a really vigorous, suc- | 
cessful vo-ag department that was | 


“paying its way” in its community. 

I look forward to receiving Better 
Farming Methods each month. It’s get- 
ting better and better and very much 
worth while.—Gael Kauffman, vo-ag in- 
structor, Oroville, Calif. 


Reader Kauffman raises some very in- 


teresting questions here. How about it, | 


ag teachers? Do you have any com- 
ments on these issues? If so, write us 


so we can share your thoughts with | 


others.—Editor. 


ABOUT BFM’S NEW FORMAT 


In your last issue, May, of BFM you 
asked for comments in your editorial. 
The only comment I have is— “more 
power to you.” If this issue strikes others 
as it did me, more of the magazine will 


be read by the fellows receiving it— | 


Art Heideman, vo-ag instructor, East 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


The major changes in your magazine 
format is a “heads-up” frontal approach 
to the problem we all have—that of try- 
ing to sift out and read the material that 
interests us with time left for our regu- 
lar duties. 

Based on my past experience as an 
Iowa vo-ag teacher and now in the in- 
formation field, I especially appreciate 
the new table of contents and the quick 
reading summary at the beginning of 








“Vapam? saves me 90¢ of every dollar 
| used to pay for weed contro!!’’ 


—Tom Katsuda, Oxnard, California 


“For my money, Vapam Soil Fumigant answers the grower’s weed problem 
once and for all. 

“Last year we used Vapam over a 30-acre strawberry field foul with weeds. 
Results showed a 95% kill of Bermuda grass . . . a 90% kill of all other weeds. 
Hoeing costs are about 1/10th of what they were. We're looking for more 
strawberries, bigger profits.” 

Other growers say the same about Vapam. They like the way water-soluble 
Vapam wipes out weeds, nematodes and other soil pests. They know Vapam 
has proved itself in nurseries, orchard replant sites, seed beds, commercial 
vegetable acreage. And it is easy to apply. No ground covers. No other 
special equipment. 

Your local dealer can tell you when and how to apply Vapam. Also ask 
him about Stauffer's complete line of farm chemicals, including Captan, 
the all-season fungicide, and the new wonder-working insecticide, Trithion®. 


Chemicals 
®VAPAM is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal 


Since 1885 countries) for sodinm methyl dithiocarbamate, a soil fumigant. 


New York + San Francisco + Houston + Omaha + Los Angeles + Tampa 
North Portland + Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Little Rock 
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Are these methods 


BETTER... 
MORE 
PROFITABLE? 


When you get the facts, we be- 
lieve you'll agree that the use 
of Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea for foliar applica- 
tion and the use of Grace Micro- 
Prilled Urea Feed Compound 
as a low-cost protein supplement 
in cattle feeds are better and 
more profitable methods for to- 
day’s farmers and ranchers. 


How do you get the facts? Easy. 
Grace Chemical has all the facts 
for you, in these free booklets: 


The FOLIAR APPLICATION 
Booklet tells why spraying is 
better; how the farmer saves 
time, labor, equipment; and 
how to apply Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea to 
fruit crops and vegetables. 


The FEED COMPOUND Booklet 
tells what Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound is; how it cuts 
feed costs, improves feeding 
value and increases efficiency 
of the entire ration; and how 
to prepare simple formulas for 
using it as a protein equivalent. 


Write for your free copies of 
both these useful, informative 
booklets. And if you want addi- 
tional copies for distribution in 
the field, we'll gladly supply 
you free of charge. 


° ta 
Chem! pany 


Home Federal Building 
A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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More letters from our readers 





each feature. By the way, I read four 


| features in your May issue compared to 


a probable average of one to two per 
issue in the past. Keep up the good work. 
—Robert E. Nipp, information specialist, 
Farmers Home Administration. 


Again, thanks to all our readers who 
have written about the new format of 
BFM. Your letters are very welcome. 
Keep writing, won’t you?—Editor. 


A LETTER WE APPRECIATE 


As a county agricultural agent, I en- 
joy reading Better Farming Methods 
magazine. Your magazine has done and 
is still doing a remarkable job of keep- 
ing those of us in agriculture well in- 
formed. We like the new look, also the 
following sections. They are: 1. Keeping 
Up in Agriculture; 2. Washington News; 
3. Spotlighting Communication Methods; 
4. Editorial. 

We would like to see more judging 
pictorial features in the future. Keep 
up the good work.—B. T. McIntosh, Negro 
agricultural agent, Charleston, S. C. 


We appreciate Reader MclIntosh’s ob- 
servations about BFM sections. We in- 
vite all our readers to write their opinions 
of BFM editorial content—Editor. 


LIKED JUNE EDITORIAL 


Your editorial in Better Farming Meth- 
ods, June, 1958, is a masterpiece. I think 
that it is applicable to the entire farm 
problem. 

Keep up the good work.—Marvin B. 
Clark, Paola, Kans. 


STILL GETS BFM 


Have been receiving your magazine for 
the past ten years and have always ap- 
preciated the efforts you and previous 
editors have put into making this a val- 
uable and interesting magazine to re- 
ceive. 

I am leaving the vocational agriculture 





“. . . and if we don’t get something done 
about this grasshopper infestation soon, it’s 
gonna drive us all ‘buggy’! 


field, but will be continuing in agricul- 
tural work in a local bank. If your poli- 
cies permit, I would appreciate being kept 
on your mailing list—Raymond O. Skor- 
heim, Minot, N. D. 


Reader Skorheim 
Farming Methods in 


getting Better 
new position. 


QUESTIONS FROM OUR READERS 


We used a paragraph from your April, 
1958, issue in a little newsletter to live- 
stock producers who report regularly to 
us. The article on page 6 entitled “A 
New Way to Get Milk to Market” de- 
scribed milk shipments in polyethylene 
lined rubber containers 

As a result of this article, we received 
an inquiry for more details on this pro- 
cedure from one of our dairies. Would 
you please send him detailed information 
or tell him where he can obtain it. The 
interested person is Mr. L. T. Ellis, Dairy 
Superintendent, Waimea Sugar Mill Co., 
Waimea, Kauai, T. H. 

Your help will be greatly appreciated. 
—Paul P. Wallrabenstein, agricultural 
statistician in charge, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


I would like to have some information 
regarding the treatment of farm ponds 
with Bluestone for removal of dark green 
floating algae, as noted in the article by 
Mr. Earl Kennamer your January, 
1958 issue. 

Please advise me the proportions or 
mixture to apply for ponds of million 
gallons of water, or in multiple of this 
amount for control of algae—Samuel W. 
Dyar, associate county agent, Tylertown, 
Miss. 


The July “Better Farming Methods” re- 
ports on “How Milk Gets Its Rancid 
Flavor” in column 2, page 6. I am in- 
terested in the milk storage conditions 
under which the researchers you re- 
ported about obtained rancid flavored 
milk. 

I am working on improved milk han- 
dling equipment and would appreciate 
the name of a person I might contact who 
could give me further information on the 
effect of cooling on milk rancidity, — 
Floyd M. Cunningham, graduate research 
assistant, Iowa State College. 


In the June, 1958, issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods under the heading “Keeping 
Up in Agriculture,” you carried the note 
“Animals Join the Sputnik Age....” 

We would appreciate knowing where 
this study is being conducted. We are 
interested in the possibility of use of 
such equipment in our studies of radia- 
tion effects in animals.—R. L. Murphree, 
animal husbandman, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


We sent Mr. Ellis more information 
about hauling milk in plastic containers. 
It’s good to know our overseas readers 
find some helpful information in BFM, 
too. Mr. Dyar, and readers Cunningham 
and Murphree also got the information 
they requested.—Editor. 

















Theure all 
on the 
same route. . saa 


| Us 


| 41300M 
BTMaMTAA’ 




















enable you to live, shop and 


do business wherever you please! 


“Today 70 percent of our post offices can not be reached directly 
by train connections.”—Postmaster General, before the 1957 
Annual Meeting, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A TRUCK LINE 
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SO YOU WANT TO BECOME A BETTER SPEAKER: 


Not everyone can become a sought-after speaker. But most of us can do a rea- 
sonably good job behind the podium. This article by a veteran extension speaker 
outlines a dozen important rules that really get to the core of the layman’s prob- 
lem in public speaking. The author uses a common-sense approach—seasoned 
with a bit of humor. Several phases of speaking are covered in this concise 
feature, but speech preparation and delivery get the most attention. In the 
photograph at right the author demonstrates how not to act at the lectern. 


@ I HAD CHARGE of the program—and later re- 
gretted it. 

The speaker I had selected was a flop. First of all, 
he read most of his speech. Second, he assumed a 
superior attitude towards the audience. Third, he 
used profanity. Fourth, he talked overtime. 

Such “public” speakers have given me reason to 
study this business of oral presentation. Sure—I 
make mistakes, too, but I’m always striving for im- 
provement. There is always an increasing demand 
for your speech—radio, television, and live audience. 
By the same token, you as a speaker are often com- 
peting with radio, television, and other attractions. 

The point is that you can better yourself as a public 
speaker. Even those persons who are $50,000-a-year 
lecturers constantly strive for perfection. Think for 
a moment—how long would a radio or TV com- 
mentator last if he didn’t hold his audience? In either 
case his tools are gimmicks for good speech. You 
might follow these tricks for a better talk. 


® Plan Your Talks. Make an outline. “That’s un- 
necessary,” you say. “I’ve been giving speeches on 
the: same agricultural subjects for ten years.” That 
may be true, but an actor still goes through a routine 
before the curtain is raised. 

I’ve given talks on fish pond construction and man- 
agement the past ten years and still think it wise to 
mentally review or even jot down the main points of 
my talk on “palm” cards. If I didn’t, I’d certainly 
leave out a main topic or forget to mention new re- 
search data. At times I have to “slant” my talk 
because I don’t give the same presentation to 4-H 
youth as I would give to pond owners, or even to a 
civic club. 


® Make Thorough Preparation. If you’re going to 
use visual aids, assemble and check them for com- 
pleteness. If you must use figures, jot them down for 
accuracy. I believe you'll find your figures more 
convincing if you’ll round them off and use statistics 
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that really mean something. I remember one lecturer 
who used ten tables of dollar figures. I confused 
myself with an adding machine the remainder of 
the day. 

Facts are nothing to an audience unless you make 
them stick! Don’t tell your audience “there are 
150,645 farmers among the 1,550,420 citizens in your 
state.” Tell them “one person in every ten has 
calluses on his hands from growing that dinner you’ve 
poked down your gullet.” A bit blunt, perhaps, but 
they’ll remember it! 


® Rehearse Your Talk. After planning and prepa- 
ration, go over your spcech. This means to actually 
“talk it out.” You'll be surprised how you'll omit 
some point, or miss the time length of your speech. 

While we’re thinking about it, let’s discuss “time.” 
If you have been given 15 minutes, don’t ramble on 
for 10 more. You may be giving a good speech but 
if that civic club was to have adjourned five minutes 
before, you are mentally condemned by the audience. 
Many speakers have developed a notoriety for long- 
winded talks. They don’t get many invitations! 

I believe that past 30 minutes, you begin to lose 
contact with your audience. If you can put over your 
points in 10 minutes, by all means do so. And sit 
down after a strong closing statement. 


® Develop Audience Contact. Speaker-audience con- 
tact is one of the tools of the trade. Many successful 
speakers start off with a joke or story. Any joke will 
fit your speech if you will just study your presentation 
and the elements of the story. 

Your best audience contact is “looking them in the 
eye!” Move your gaze constantly over all faces. 
Each person then feels that you are talking to him. 
Don’t look into space, out the window, at the floor. 


* Control That Nervousness. Many good speakers 
worth their salt are slightly nervous before talking to 
an unfamiliar audience. This nervousness means 
they are “keyed up” and disappears within a few sec- 





THEN AVOID THESE PITFALLS 


by EARL F. KENNAMER 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


onds. However, some speakers are nervous with fear, 
sometimes throughout their speech. 

One way to avoid such nervousness is to know you! 
talk well. 

Another way is to assume the proper mental at- 
titude—you are talking to a group of people—not 
enemies, monsters, or devils. These people are in- 
terested in your viewpoint or subject. 

A third way to dismiss that nervousness is to tell a 
story or joke. If you get the reaction you want, you 
immediately feel easier. But don’t tell that joke or 
story unless you can make it go over. If the laugh 
doesn’t come—you may flounder. 


® Maintain Proper Bearing. Don’t put on a sport 
shirt if the audience is clad in business suits. Don’t 
adopt a stiff posture. Neither slouch. If you use a 
lectern, don’t make a bed out of it. 


*® Avoid Disturbing Mannerisms. Anything you do 
unconsciously that robs the audience of your subject 
is a mannerism. The speaker who twirls a pointer 
about constantly, tugs at his tie, or glances at his 
watch frequently is using mannerisms. One speaker 
I know rocks back and forth on his heels. “Ah-uh-ah” 
is a mannerism that can be corrected by simple con- 
centration and practice. 


® Be Sincerely Enthusiastic. Enthusiasm is the key- 
note of a good speech, whether humorous or serious. 
You must sell your talk, whether you be a vo-ag 
teacher, county agent, or other agricultural official. 
And you can’t sell cattle production, gardening, dairy- 
ing or anything else unless you believe in it. 

One stolid complaint—“I don’t wanta talk on insect 
control; it’s a dull subject.” You bet it is—just as 
soon as you consider it dull, I guarantee it will be! 
But there is no such thing as a dry subject. You 
simply make it dry. 


© Be Easily Heard. If the back row can’t hear, that 
segment of your audience is lost to you. The best 
voice is that from your belly but don’t boom out in 
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TIPS FOR BETTER TEACHING 





Don't Forget Bulletin Files 


Be sure to order files in which to store the new 
bulletins you'll be getting this fall before omen 
opens. NASCO offers two sizes of these 
specially made for orderly filing of your one 
versity and USDA bulle- 
tins, folders and ph- 
lets. These bu n files 
were omitted from the 
new catalog by mistake, 
but you can order from 
last year’s catalog. 
The files come in two 
sizes—7 by 10 and 12% 
by 9% inches. Both are 
four inches thick. A case 
of 18 small ones sells for 
$9.89, and 12 large ones 
for $9.99. Gummed labels 
for identification are sup- 
plied with the files and 
extra ones are available. 


Check Equipment Inventories Now 


There’s still time before school starts to go over 
your equipment for a final check. You'll want 
to take a look at your visual aids, shop tools, 
text books a8 storage equipment. NASCO’S 
new catalog, No. 45, is the largest and carries 
the most complete list of ag leaders’ equipment 
ever made available to you. 

Note the improved arrangement to make it 
easier to locate what you want. Visuals are on 
pages 1 to 80, books on pages 263 to 289, and 
livestock equipment, 100 to 197. 


Cartoons For Circular Letters 


Now you can get ready-made cartoons for mime- 
ographing notices, invitations, announcements 
and general circular letters. These are a = 
thing for putting at 

top of page to bes 
attention to your ~~ 


get more 


ings including the 4-H 
and FFA — in 


ww Wt 


Double or Single-Frame Filmstrips 


Most NASCO filmstrips are available in single- 
frame size although some are double-frame. Both 


give good quality projection. However, since 
some projectors will accommodate only one size, 
it is important that you check your projector 
before ordering. There is a description of the 
two frame sizes at the bottom of page 12 in the 
new NASCO catalog. 

A brand new set of = in which you 
will be especially interested Parliamentary 
P. lure in Action.” These are equally good 
for FFA or 4-H groups, or even adults. The 
filmstrips are in color with printed captions on 
each frame. The set of three sells for = 
These filmstrips will give you a good start 
toward winning your parli y Pp e 
contest. 





“Slope Finder"—A New litem 
‘or teaching principles < nag erosion, this new 
“Slope Finder is a big help. It is a simple and 
in msive, yet ingenious, ce in which a 
weight suspended from a pin indicates the per- 
Finder” will 


catalog. 


If you haven't received NASCO 
Catalog No. 45, write today for 
your free copy. 


FORT ATKINS 
NASCO wisconsix 
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the tones of a tough first sergeant. 
you'll irritate your listeners. 


Don’t shout— 
If you have a low voice 


and the group is large, use a loud speaker. 


¢ Be Thoroughly Understood. The catechist employ- 
ing advanced techniques for preaching a code of 


tenets to elementary students is obtuse. 


That’s what 


I said. There is the speaker who uses $5 words with 
the idea of impressing an audience, but it doesn’t 


know his slip is showing. 


| work. Regardless how intelligent the audience, they 


Use simple words and phrases that everyone can 
understand. Paint a word picture in the minds of 


your audience. 
the bloody side. 


® Leave Out Profanity. Even to a 
male audience, the frequent use of 
curses on your part as a speaker will 
put a barrier between you and your 
audience. Vulgarity is strictly out. 


® Avoid Excuses. Excuses on your 
part break down audience respect. “I 
meant to have brought some charts to 
illustrate my talk, but I forgot them” 
certainly doesn’t raise your market 
value. The audience merely thinks, 
“well, you rascal—why did you forget 
them?” If you, as the speaker, im- 
provise to cover your forgetfulness, 
the audience will never know dif- 
ferently. One good rule here is to 
make a final check—before you leave 
for the talk and again before you are 
to begin your speech. 

Remember, you leave a good taste 
in the mouth of your audience if you 
give them a good talk. If you’re sim- 
ply teaching a class, you are making a 
public speech. End 


If you’re talking on safety, include 


ENTHUSIASM IS CONTAGIOUS! Act like 
you believe what you are saying, as | am 


doing here. 








Communicating ideas to farm- 
ers is a specialized business. 

There’s little need to remind 
Better Farming Methods readers 
of this fact. After all, you are 
the experts in this field. 

Many of you, I know, have 
used communication methods— 
circular letters, radio, news ar- 
ticles, demonstrations, etc.—to 
get farmers of your area sold on 
a certain farm practice. Then, 
possibly, you may have tried in 
some way to measure the effec- 
tiveness of your campaign. How 
many farmers actually changed 
their methods as a result of your 
efforts? 

If you have had experiences 
similar to the one described 
above, we would like to share 
them with other ag leaders who 





WHAT ARE YOUR EXPERIENCES? 


read Better Farming Methods. 
You don’t have to be an expert 
writer—we just want the facts. 
And we are willing to pay for 
them. You can expect a mini- 
mum of $35 for each feature- 
length article accepted for pub- 
lication. 

Here’s how to send in your 
article: 


Explain in detail how you 
went about the task of getting 
an idea across to farmers. A 
chronological order of events is 
a good way to do this. Try to 
explain the process just as if 
you were telling some other ag 
leader how you did it. 


Send articles to: Editor, Better 


Farming Methods, Sandstone 
Building, Mount Morris, Il. 











This FFA 


Farm 


Was Built by 


Teamwork 


by Loren E. Mills 


It has been proven many times that ag leaders and 
commercial outfits can work together for mutual benefit. 

As proof that cooperation between an ag instructor 
and a local farm equipment dealer can prove helpful to 
both, we present the case of the Rock Falls, Ill., FFA 
Chapter and S. W. Naylor & Co. Here’s what they have 
accomplished through cooperation: 

@ The FFA Chapter used funds from crops grown 
with machinery from S. W. Naylor to buy 10 acres of land. 

®@ Other businesses have joined the cooperative 
program to lend trucks, tree planters, and other equip- 
ment. 

® Rock Falls vo-ag students get practical informa- 


tion from actual experience on this farm built by team- 
work, 


@ ROCK FALLS TOWNSHIP High 

School Future Farmers of America 
and the S. W. Naylor & Company 
of Rock Falls, Ill., have demonstrated 
how a machinery dealer and an FFA 
Chapter can work together for the 
mutual benefit of both. 

This cooperation began 10 years ago 
when Loren Mills came to Rock Falls 
as vocational agriculture instructor, 
and S. W. Naylor moved one of his 
John Deere equipment stores to Rock 
Falls. The cooperation began with 
Naylor & Company furnishing ma- 
chinery for classroom work. Then, 
four years ago, Mr. Naylor loaned the 
FFA Chapter a new Model 40 John 
Deere to operate the FFA Chapter’s 
tree-planting machine. 

Then Naylor volunteered to furnish 
machinery free if the FFA Chapter 
wanted to rent some land to farm. The 
FFA Chapter gladly accepted this 


offer and started to raise money to 
buy land for a demonstration plot. 
The first year, the FFA rented five 
acres as a trial. The program was suc- 
cessful, so in 1955, 29 acres were 
rented; and in 1956, 35 acres were 
rented. 

The proceeds from this program 
built the land-buying fund up to 
$3,629. With this money the Chapter 
purchased 10 acres of land at $350 per 
acre. 

The ownership of the land pre- 
sented a problem since the FFA mem- 
bers are minors. It was first thought 
that the Chapter would have to in- 
corporate. However, Jacob Cantlin, 
Rock Falls attorney, volunteered to 
handle the legal obligations at no cost. 
He prepared a trust agreement, which 
was signed by the FFA adviser and 
the Chapter president, Chappie Rich- 
ardson. It is a 20-year agreement in 


WORKING TOGETHER—Fencing the new Rock 
Falls FFA demonstration land here cre vo-ag 
students Ronnie Lippens, David King, Lyle 
Plautz, Chappie Richardson, Robert Dussler, and 
Ag Instructor Loren Mills. 


which the FFA adviser becomes the 
trustee and the FFA members become 
the beneficiaries. Any FFA advisers 
desiring to obtain a copy of this trust 
agreement may obtain one by writing: 
Secretary FFA, Rock Falls Township 
High School, Rock Falls, Ill. 

The entire plot was planted to corn 
last year. In the spring of this year, 
the 10 acres will be divided up into 
plots for various soil improvement 
demonstrations. FFA members and 
the adviser will consult with soil 
specialists to get suggestions for soil 
experiments that have the greatest 
value for this area. 

It is not the purpose of the FFA to 
make this an experimental plot in the 
true sense of the word. It will be 
called a demonstration plot. Attempts 
will be made to demonstrate soil 
practices which have already been 
proven instead of trying to discover 
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something new. “We hope the demon- 

COCcCIDIOSIS stration plots may become a labora- 
| tory to illustrate things studied in the 

PREVENTION | classroom. We think plots such as 


| this can make vocational agriculture 
more practical,” says vo-ag instructor 
Loren Mills. 

“But to be honest with you, I’m 
not sure who benefits the most with a 
Chapter farming program such as 
ours. The teacher may benefit as 
much as the boys. Nearly all vo-ag 
teachers grew up on farms. But it 
seems the longer one teaches, the 
closer the teacher’s nose gets to the 
book and the farther he gets from 
practical farming. It is one thing to 
sit in class and read about an experi- 
mental idea that tells us to use 350 
pounds of fertilizer and another thing 
to go out and actually apply it. 

“In addition to S. W. Naylor & 
Company, other businesses in the area 


FASTER GROWTH 
have helped with the program. As 
was mentioned earlier, Jacob Cant- 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
lin’s law firm handled the legal mat- 


® | ters without charge. Tritz Implement 
Company of Sterling, Ill., loaned the 

FFA Chapter a truck for a year. The 

| Sterling-Rock Falls Cooperative Mar- 

keting Association and F. P. Brown 


| & Son loaned the Chapter their trucks 

when the corn was taken to market. 

FOR CHICK AND GROWING FEEDS The Northwestern Steel and Wire 

p ‘ . 2 Company made a substantial contri- 

‘There’s nothing else like DR. SALSBURY S unique new compound UNISTAT bution when they contributed 100 
for both preventing, and permitting development of immunity to, all the serious ail - ‘ 

forme of caccidiedle. s of fencing materials to the Chap- 

This important balance was achieved through extensive research which resulted ter and volunteered the services of 

in the combining of an entirely new anti-coccidial agent (3, 5-Dinitrobenzamide) their Inspection Department to give 

with time-proven Acetyl-(para-nitrophenyl)-sulfanilamide and 3-Nitro-4- | technical advice and help in stretch- 

hydroxyphenylarsonic acid. ing the wire to fence in the area. Also, 


PROVEN IN EXTENSIVE farmers have furnished some equip- 


| ment from time to time. Seven area 
FIELD AND LABORATORY TESTS seed companies have donated seed at 
In broiler-house and field trials, as well as in the laboratory, UNISTAT has not | V@rious times. The FFA Chapter wel- 
only proved a highly effective coccidiostat but an outstanding growth stimulant | comes assistance from any other 
that increases feed efficiency significantly, improves pigmentation and increases businesses or agencies who feel that 
market values! Information regarding these tests is yours for the asking. they might be of help with various 
You can confidently recommend DR. SALSBURY’S UNISTAT for chick and | phases of the work. 
growing feeds containing UNISTAT. Write for complete detailed data. “The management of the program 
has been in the hands of a committee 
nation-wide DR. SALSBURY’S known as the Chapter Land Commit- 
service to the LABORATORIES tee, which is appointed each year by 
poultry industry S A LS B U R Y S Charles City, lowa the Chapter president: It is the re- 
sponsibility of this committee to man- 
age the farming program, obtain the 
equipment and supplies and make the 
decisions. Much of the farm work was 
done during class time. Some work 
was done after school and during va- 
PRODUCT PUBLICIST cations. During the summer, most 
HOT WEATHER Major chemical company has an open- farm boys are too busy at home to 
SLU MPS? ing for a man possessing a thorough work on the FFA land. To solve that 
agricultural background to write pub- problem, an FFA member is hired 
Feed consumption falls when licity releases for agricultural products. each year to do the work during the 
men romp eb ae t My teed Writing experience and degree in agri- summer. This boy is paid out of the 


culture required. Career opportunity— 
problem as a result of hot salary commensurate with experience FFA treasury. 
weather, or any other cause, 


and background. Excellent employee “We plan to develop this 10 acres 
on Oe rt ee benefits program. New York City loca- of land into demonstration plots that 


Al at tion. will not only be of benefit to the FFA 
FLO ON PAGE 9 SEND RESUME TO: Box No. A-i0! BETTER | | and the vocational agriculture classes, 
x D a ee but to the whole community as well.” 
—End 





eS 
CONTROLLED IMMUNITY 


INCREASED FEED EFFICIENCY 
IMPROVED PIGMENTATION 
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IDEA THAT WORKS 





A Soldering [ron Rack You Can Build in Class 


You can build this solder- 
ing iron holder as an exer- 
cise in vo-ag farm shop 
classes. It’s made from 14” 
x 144” angle iron with steel 
tool clips spotted along the 
top to hold seven irons. The 
device is 24” long, 10” 
high, and 10” wide at the 
base. — Bruce Robertson, 
vo-ag instructor, Rocky 
Gap, Va. 








IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 


" z Accurate, 
has 12-Power Vs . Durable and 
Telescope and ae - Complete for 
is used and — —@ Terracing, Ditch- 
endorsed by 4 ing Irrigating, 
Schools, Ex- : . Grading, Tile 
tension Service 4 Draining, Run- 
and Individual ‘ te ning Lines 
Landowners e Se Turning 
everywhere. mm Angles, etc. 


BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. WRITE TODAY for literature 
prices and name of our distributor near you 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
520 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA. 

















Weight tickets at buying stations prove that Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Salt pays off in all feeding programs 





Even when other minerals are used, the feeding of Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt, 
free choice, increases feed efficiency. Swine, sheep, beef cattle and dairy herds 
are healthier and more productive when they get essential trace minerals. Because 
most animals eat some salt every day, salt is recognized as the logical carrier of 
trace minerals. Thus, when you discuss feeding programs with livestock raisers 
you can definitely recommend that trace-mineralized salt be fed. 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt is a superior product because only top-quality 
compounds, tested and proved by research, are used as the sources of the trace 
minerals. Morton T-M Salt is available at feed dealers in bags or blocks. 


eo™ COPp,, 


MORTON T-M SALT 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 





COMMUNICATION METHODS 


How to make visuals visible from the back row. Tips for Teaching 


with film. Tape recorders need occasional shampoos! How to select 


transparent covering materials for specimens. Newswriting tips. 


New Slide Display Unit 


A practical device to display slides 
and other transparencies has recently 
been put on the market. Sold under 
the name “Idealite,” it is manufac- 
tured by the Ideax Dluminator Com- 
pany, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

It is illuminated by an eight watt 
fluorescent lamp and has a viewing 
area 10 by 10 inches. The Idealite can 
be stood upright on a table supported 
by its built-in easel or it can be hung 
onawall. The entire unit is less than 
three inches thick. A small trans- 
former to operate the lamp is built into 
the cord at the plug end. 


Better Quality Tape Recordings 


According to Ray Wolf, radio spe- 
cialist at the University of Minnesota, 
careful handling of tapes will help 
keep up their quality. He says: 


® Keep your tapes clean and cool 
(just as you would eggs). 

® Don’t stack them on a radiator 
or on the shelf behind the back seat 
of your car. 

® Don’t use sticky cellophane tape 
for splicing. The gummy stuff will 
soon get on the play back head and 
reduce quality. 

® Use a plastic bag to store your 
working tapes to keep them dust free. 

® Don’t be afraid to throw away old 
brittle tapes. 


And finally, he suggests that you 
give your recorder a shampoo once 
in a while—that is, clean its head 
with carbon tetrachloride, acetone or 
alcohol. 


Transparent Covering Materials 


You can get a variety of transparent 
covering materials to cover specimens 
for classroom and display purposes. 
Three of the more common ones are 
cellophane, cellulose acetate, and 
mylar. 

Cellophane is one of the oldest. It 
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is lowest in price and works easily but 
has a tendency to become brittle with 
age. Cellulose acetate costs a little 
more but is highly regarded for its 
extreme clarity, high surface finish 
and dimensional stability. It is sold 
in sheets of various thickness. 

Mylar polyster film (mylar) is rela- 
tively new. It is crystal clear, has 
high impact and tensile strength, re- 
sists moisture, is impermeable to gas 
and in general is chemically inert. It 
retains its physical properties over a 
wide temperature range. 

All of these materials have a place 
in storing or displaying specimens of 
grains, weeds, fertilizers, feeds and 
the like. 


Names Make News 


If you were to take this axiom 
literally, the telephone book would be 
good news material. It’s true that 
names do make news, but use them 
where they fit naturally in your stories 
and where they serve a purpose. 

Be certain that all names are spelled 
correctly. You can offend someone 
very easily by using an “e” instead of 
an “o” and vice versa. And don’t mix 
up “Miss” and “Mrs.” 


University of Minnesota Agronomist William 
Huveg illustrates the factors that affect corn 
yield. Before he begins, each label is hidden 
below the curtain leaving an opening in the 
basket. When he pulls the factor into sight, 
he automatically closes the gap in the basket. 





Teaching With Films 


Tell your views definitely 
what you expect them to learn 
by watching the film. If 
plan to give a test on the film 
content later, an- 
nouncement before 3 
Do not encourage note 
during the showing 
will interfere with 
Just jotting down a v 
might be all right. 

If you have stud) 
the film, be sure to 
dents use them bot! 
after showing. 


you 


make the 
ou show it 
taking 
because it 
attention. 
ord or two 


guides for 
et the stu- 
before and 











Flashgun Without Batteries 

The new Kodak generator flash- 
holder is a self-contained unit that 
operates from current provided by a 
nylon handwheel. A half turn of the 
wheel charges a capacitor with enough 
electricity to fire a flash bulb. 

When not in use, the unit folds into 
a small neat package. It is made with 
cords which connect to either ASA, 
European or Kodalite fittings 
and can be mounted on the camera 
in a regular accessory shoe. 


type 


Plan For the Back Row 


Several factors will determine how 
well folks in the back row can read 
what’s on your charts. One factor, of 
course, is size of letters. Another is 
their density or blackness. Letters 
made with a felt tip pen are more 
readable than those made with crayon. 
A third factor is the amount of white 
space around the letters. Crowded 
letters and words are harder to read 
than those with sufficient white space. 

A good way to determine how large 
to make the letters with materials you 
have, is to try a line on scrap paper. 
Put yourself in the back seat and see 
if you can read it. End 











THE BULLETIN RACK 


Sloppy bulletin racks don’t invite selection 
of booklets by passers-by. But an attractive 
display can increase takers for your literature. 


@ The bulletin rack above in- 

creased bulletin distribution 
three to five times in the Exten- 
sion office in Barnstable county, 
Massachusetts. 

Says County Agent-Manager 
Bert Tomlinson: “This new bul- 
letin rack has been one of the 
greatest attractions to visitors 
since we moved into our new office 
in September of 1956. 

“For many years we have had a 
serious problem with space to dis- 
play the many bulletins available 
from the state Extension Service 
and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

“Basically, the problem was to 
have space for displaying over 300 
kinds of such bulletins. We hoped 
that labelling of bulletin compart- 
ments would be unnecessary, and 
wanted to provide for a reserve 
supply of each bulletin. 

“We called a specialist on office 
equipment from one of the well- 


known national office equipment 
companies, and were surprised to 
learn that they had nothing to 
reach these requirements. After 
studying the various ways that 
other Extension organizations had 
solved this problem, none seemed 
to meet the requirements we had 
in mind. 


“T recalled having seen a bul- 
letin rack made out of wood which 
seemed to offer a solution. I drew 
a rough sketch of it and explained 
to the office equipment represen- 
tative what was desired. 


“We wanted the rack made up 
in metal rather than wood. The 
sketch was referred to their engi- 
neering department and, in a few 
weeks, our architect was supplied 
with working plans for approval. 
A few minor changes were made 
and a contract was given to equip 
our new office with the rack shown 
here. End 











HOW TO BUILD 
A LOW-COST 
GREENHOUSE WITH 


Ith 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 


Here’s an easy-to-build greenhouse 
that’s perfect for farm use. It’s easy be- 
cause there are no labor or construction 
problems. You simply build a wooden 
frame to the size or shape you want— 
then cover the frame with continuous 
lengths of DURETHENE polyethylene film. 

DUuRETHENE film is an inexpensive glaz- 
ing material that cuts the cost of green- 
house construction 4 to 5 times. It’s 
weatherproof, too, and will withstand 
winds up to 70 miles an hour. 

This remarkable material has an end- 
less number of uses; as a ditch or pond 
liner, a machinery cover, an upright silo 
cap, and as a bunker silo or trench silo 
cover. 

DuRETHENE film handles easily, and 
it’s light in weight—1,000 square feet of 
4 mil film weighs less than 20 pounds. 
And, DuReTHENE film is available in 
widths up to 40 feet, 100 feet long in 
black or clear. 

Dealer inquires are invited. 


huchitené: 


POLYETHYLENE 


FILM 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me available literature on DURETHENE 
film: 


Name 
Address 


City... Zone State 
CO Please forward name of my nearest DURETHENE 
dealer. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


37—"Silo-Joy” Samples 


Ag leaders, you can get a free sample 
of “Silo-Joy” from Flavor Corporation 
of America by circling the postal card 
number above. See for yourself how 
this material can improve silage flavor 
and palatability. 


38—Farm Almanac 


The F. S. Royster Guano Company 
invites ag leaders to send for a free 
copy of their 73rd Annual Farm 
Almanac. Get your copy by circling 
the postal card number above. 


39—Controlled Medication 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of Reli-A-Trol Corporation’s 
literature on a reliable mechanism to 
control medication of poultry and live- 
stock. 


40—Colored Farm Buildings 


A colorful brochure from Stran-Steel 
Corporation includes cut-out views of 
factory-applied steel color panels. Send 
for your free copy. 


41—Free Carburetor Booklet 


A 46-page, pocket-size booklet, just 
published by the GUMOUT Research 
Staff of Pennsylvania Refining Com- 
pany, describes in non-technical lan- 
guage just how a carburetor works. 


42—Fertilizer-Insecticide Mixtures 


A colorful 8-page brochure published 
recently by Velsicol Corporation, de- 
scribes the latest methods of applying 
fertilizer mixed with an _ insecticide. 
Order your free copy of this helpful 
booklet. 


43—Feeding Green Forage 


The Gehl Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany would be pleased to send you a 
free copy of their colorful 28-page 
booklet describing methods of handling 
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and feeding forage crops. This booklet 
is a collection of many valuable tips. 


44—Building Plan Catalog 


Ag leaders, send for a free copy of 
this 20-page, two-color, pocket-size 
booklet illustrating various types of 
farm buildings using pole-type con- 
struction. The booklet includes floor 
plans and other pertinent data. It is 
available from Koppers Company, Inc. 


45—Cotton Defoliation 


Pennsalt Chemicals would like to 
send you free copies of their booklets 
on defoliating cotton with PENCO De- 
Fol-Ate. 





46—Sprinkler Irrigation 
Manual 


This comprehensive 32-page book- 
let from Buckner Manufacturing 
Company is written to present some 
of what is known about sprinkler 
irrigation and to apply this knowl- 
edge to the advancement of design 
and operation of sprinkler systems. 
It contains a wealth of information 
about the use of sprinkler irrigation 
equipment. They would be happy 
to send you a free copy of this in- 
formative booklet. Simply circle the 
postal card number above. 





1. SELECT the booklets you want 


3. FILL IN your name and address 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 








47—Survey Instrument Guide 


Available free to ag leaders is a 
handbook on practical use of levels and 
level transits. The David White In- 
strument Company would be pleased to 
send you a free copy of this 34-page 
handbook. 


48—Windrowing Peanuts 


The Lilliston Implement Company has 
prepared a booklet, “How to Prepare 
Windrows for Mechanical Harvesting.” 
They'd be happy to send you a free 
copy. 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


49—Christmas Tree Grower's Guide 


That’s the title of a useful little book- 
let available to ag leade 
Forests, Inc. Send for 


from Musse1 
your free copy 


50—Facts About LP Gas 


This attractive 24-page booklet from 
the National LP Gas Council describes 
the advantages of LP Gas 
uses in the home and ar 


for all majo1 
und the farm 


51—Farm Reference Book 


A handy booklet from Sir 
ing Company covers 
water control, wheel track 
animal health, kitche 
weights and measure 
want a copy of this | 
ence. 


clair Refin- 
h subjects as 
planning, 
tricks, useful 

You will 
et for refer- 


52—Questions and Answers 


E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
special question and answer 
about pellet implants for 
weight gains in steers 
copy of this helpful bx 


prepared < 
booklet 
boosting 
Order your free 


53—Sprayer for Rent 


This power sprayer is now being 
offered for farmer rental through local 
dealers of the Carbola Chemical Com- 
pany. For more information about their 








rental plan, circle the postal card num- 
ber above. 


54—Cattle Feed Supplement 


A 24-page folder available free to ag 
leaders from American Cyanamid Com- 
pany tells how continuous feeding of 
aureomycin can help prevent disease, 
produce healthier animals, and promote 
faster gains. 


55—Truck Fact Booklet 


This booklet from the American 
Trucking Association, Inc., “Trucks, and 
Things You Will Want to Know About 
Them” contains many facts of interest 
to ag leaders. Send for your free copy. 


56—Electric Eye Camera 


The energy of light rays has been har- 
nessed to set the lens of the Bell & How- 
ell 8 mm. electric eye camera. To get 
more information about this camera, 
circle the postal card number above. 


57—Painting Metal Roofs 


An outstanding collection of informa- 
tion about spray painting of farm metal 
roofs is included in this booklet from 
American Zinc Institute, Inc. 


58—New Egg Spray 


This booklet describes a new aerosol- 
type egg spray that is used to protect 
egg quality from the farm to the 
consumer. Get your free copy from 
Anderson Box Company by circling the 
postal card number above. 


59—Colored Cow Pictures 


The Ayrshire Breeders Association 
will send you a free copy of a colored 
picture of a typical Ayrshire cow and 


bull if you will circle the postal card 
number above. 


60—About Plastic Silos 


The Bakelite Company would be 
happy to send you their free literature 
on plastic silos. Order your free copy 
today. 


61—Using the Farm Level 


A descriptive booklet from Bostrom- 
Brady Manufacturing Company gives 
directions for using the farm level. Or- 
der your copy today. 


62—Free Castration Booklet 


An illustrated booklet showing the 
technique of bloodless castration with 
the famous Burdizzo castrator is yours 
for the asking. 


63—High Moisture Grain 


This informative booklet from Butler 
Manufacturing Company illustrates and 
describes the equipment and techniques 
in drying high moisture grain in the bin. 


64—Build a Pond 


That's the title of an informative 
booklet that’s yours free from the J. L 
Case Company. Many practical pointers 
on pond construction are given. 


65—Pond Weed Control 


The Chemical Insecticide Corporation 
has just released a booklet on their 
sodium arsenite liquid formulation that 
gives effective control of emerged aqua- 
dics and algae. Order this pond weed 
control booklet. 


66—Wagon Unloader 


67—Trace Mineral Deficiency 


Ag leaders, here is a collection of 
color photographs of a crop deficiency 
that will make an attractive display for 
your office or classroom bulletin board. 
The set will be sent to you, compliments 
the Climax Molybdenum Company. 


69—Livestock Disease Guide 


The Commercial Solvents Corporation 
would be pleased to send you a copy of 
their poultry and swine disease guide. 
Circle the above number on the en- 
closed card to get your copy. 


70—Flexible Farm Pipe 


What should you know about flexible 
pipe? This question is answered in a 
helpful booklet available free to ag 
leaders from Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


71—Ideal Water System 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
free copy of a booklet from Fairbanks- 
Morse & Company, “How to Plan an 
Ideal Water System.” 


72—More Forage Profit 


This booklet from the Fox River 
Tractor Company gives new ways to 
make more profit from forage. It is 
yours for the asking. 


73—Land Measuring Wheel 


You can get complete information 
about a wheel-type instrument for ac- 
curate land measurements by circling 
the postal card number above. This 
literature will be sent to you by E. S. 
Gandrud Company, Inc. 


74—Fly Control Booklet 


This booklet from Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals explains how flies may be 
controlled around farm buildings with 
Diazinon. Order your free copy 


75—Anhydrous Ammonia Booklet 


This booklet from Grace Chemical 
Company gives data on anhydrous 
ammonia, its use rate and methods of 
application. It also tells how it is made. 


76—Farm Tractor Guide 


This is a comprehensive 88-page 
manual covering maintenance and care 
of tractors. This is an ideal aid for 
classroom instruction. It is available 
to you free from Gulf Oil Corporation. 
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OLIVER brings the big change 
in corn harvesting 


Here’s a completely new concept in 
harvesting corn, the greatest advance 
since the invention of the husking 
peg. 


As long as corn has been grown, it 
has been “picked” by hand or 
machine. But now, Oliver threshes 
corn—takes the entire stalk through 
a self-propelled combine. And, saves 
up to 15% more than any other 
machine. 
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Today, farmers can adopt one- 
machine harvesting of every seed crop. 
And, in corn, do three jobs in a once- 
over pass. Stalks are cut by the com- 
bine’s sickle, sent to the cylinder 
butts first. Ears are shelled, stalks 
and cobs broken and crushed. A well- 
pulverized mulch goes back onto the 
field, now all ready for plowing. 


Oliver’s row-crop header also pays 
its way in sorghum harvesting— 


handsomely. When weather ‘‘downs”’ 
the stalks, and when all other 
machines fail—here’s the unit that 
saves the crop. If you’d like more 
facts on the modern method of har- 
vesting corn, see your nearby Oliver 
dealer, or write to: The OLIVER 
Corporation, 400 W. Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


‘OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 





WHY 

BOTHER WITH 
WRITING 

A 


NEWS ARTICLE? 


A study of one educational campaign to 
increase adoption of one farm practice 


by L. E. Sarbaugh and Hadley Read 








THE CONDENSED STORY: 


Have you ever won- 
dered whether you were 
wasting your time writing 
news articles? Then this 
article is for you. 


illinois research tells 
what news articles did to 
soil testing in one county. 
After running several news 
articles in August of 1956, 
farmers tested more crop- 
land the following month 
than they had in any Sep- 
tember in history. 


This study also revealed 
that farmers consider 
neighbors and farm papers 
the most important sources 
of information on soil test- 
ing. You'll get many other 
interesting facts from this 
feature. 








@ ABOUT FIVE YEARS AGO a 

new idea began to take shape in 
the agricultural editorial office at the 
University of Illinois. 

It was a plan to measure the effec- 
tiveness of mass communications in 
increasing the adoption of one farm 
practice. 

But for such a measurement to 
mean anything, we had to clearly 
identify the “target” of our communi- 
cations efforts. We had to know: 


® How many people are already fol- 
lowing the practice? What are they 
like? 

® How many know enough about the 
practice to use it, but don’t use it? 
What are they like? 

® How many people don’t even know 
enough about the practice to use it 
and what are they like? 

® What is the minimum people must 
know to adopt the practice? 

®* Why don’t the ‘“don’t-knows” 
know? 

® Why don’t the “non-adopters-who- 
know” adopt the practice? 


Questions such as these perennially 
plague agricultural extension work- 
ers, vocational agriculture teachers, 
and others who seek to provide farm 
people with new research findings 
that will improve rural living. 


A plan for an audience inventory 
was developed and approved as a 
project in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the University. 
The practice selected was soil testing, 
a practice that had been recommended 
by the College of Agriculture for more 
than 20 years. 

Bond county in southern Illinois 
was selected as the test area. The farm 
adviser was planning a soil improve- 
ment program and wanted some eval- 
uation work to guide him. 

During July, 1955 we interviewed a 
random sample of 200 farmers to de- 
termine their level of adoption and 
level of knowledge about soil testing. 
We also measured attitudes regarding 
the practice. These facts provided a 
base for developing an educational 
campaign to increase adoption of the 
practice. 

Our three criteria for adoption 
were: 


1. A farmer must have tested soil 
at least once on some part of his farm. 

2. He must have followed the test 
recommendation in treating his soil 

3. He must have plans for regula: 
retests every four to eight years. 


Only one farmer in five met all 
three criteria of adoption, although 
85 percent of the farmers interviewed 
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VALUABL 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK... 


“HOW TO PLAN AN IDEAL 
WATER SYSTEM” 


This informative book has proved 
its usefulness thousands of times 
over...in all parts of the coun- 
try. Helps you to help the farm- 
ers in your area, or the students 
in your classes. Eleven big chap- 
ters on picking well sites, testing 
wells, choosing the best pumps, 
planning plumbing, laying out a 
waste disposal system, etc. 

And this valuable 24-page book 
is yours FREE, even in quanti- 
ties for classroom use, as a public 
service from Fairbanks- Morse. 
Just write on your letterhead. But 
act now while supplies last! Write 
on your letterhead today to: 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Water System Div. 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








FREE! 
Helpful Booklets 
Pages 22-23 











MMMMMMMMMMMMMM 
= FLOCKS 
> OFF FEED? 


= A drop in feed consumption 

= may signal costly setbacks in 
weight gains, growth or egg 
production. For a new way to 
reduce the off-feed problem— 
at times of stress—see the 
Merck advertisement in this 
issue for 


FLOXAID’ on pact 9 


MMMMMMMMMMMMMM 





Vaccines & Bacterins 


available to County Agents 
& Vo-Ag Teachers 
(unless restricted by State Laws) 

For the Prevention of most 
Poultry & Livestock Diseases 
Plus 
Scour & Mastitis remedies 
penicillin, germicides & instruments 
special quantity prices 


KENBRO HEALTH PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 184 
New Holland 
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Can your articles in the local 


weekly paper cause farmers to 
change their attitude toward 
adoption of a farm practice ? 


had tested soil at least once. Only half 
of those who had tested, however, had 
followed the test recommendations. 
Even fewer had plans for retesting 
their fields at regular intervals. 

More than one-fourth of the non- 
adopters lacked confidence in soil 
tests. Their lack of confidence was 
based on three beliefs: 


® Tests aren’t reliable. 

© A farmer can tell by his crops 
how to treat his soil. 

© A farmer who farins his land 
knows what it needs. 

Lack of confidence was related to 
lack of knowledge. Two-thirds of 
those who lacked confidence in soil 
testing were in the “don’t-know” 
group. 

Non-adopters also said, “It’s too big 
a gamble to test and treat soil if you 
don’t have the money to do the whole 
job immediately.” About one-fourth 
of the non-adopters gave lack of 
money to treat the soil as the reason 
for not adopting soil testing. 

The county farm adviser ranked 
first as the most trusted source for 
more information about soil tests and 
treatment. However, farmers indi- 
cated they had relied most heavily on 
neighbors and farm papers for infor- 
mation on this topic. 


We Planned a Campaign 


To get information to the “don’t- 
knows” and to correct the misconcep- 
tions of other non-adopters, we de- 
veloped an educational campaign. 
Since farmers said they relied most 
heavily on neighbors and farm papers, 
we concentrated most of our efforts on 
farmer experience stories in the local 
papers plus some releases by the 
county farm adviser. 

The content of the stories empha- 
sized the areas of misinformation and 
the areas of no information that were 
found in the audience inventory. 

The main themes were: It doesn’t 
pay to guess; you have to test to know 
what your soil needs. Good farmers 
test soil regularly. Regular soil tests 
save money on soil treatment and 
make more profits on crops. 


The campaign was launched during 
August, 1956. Local newspapers ran a 


story a week during the month, and an 
envelope stuffer was mailed with the 
monthly Farm Bureau letters and by 
the county ASC office in one of their 
monthly mailings. In addition, four 
small exhibits were placed in the four 
county banks. The exhibits were ro- 
tated weekly so that each bank had 
each exhibit one week. 


Did They See; Did They Read? 


We wanted to know whether the 
campaign materials made contact with 
the audience. To find out, we con- 
ducted a readership survey of a ran- 
dom sample of 90 farm residents the 
first week in September following the 
campaign, 

While we did not reach 100 percent 
of the audience with the soil test ma- 
terials, the level of audience contact 
was high enough that we expected 
some increase in the number of 
farmers testing soil during and fol- 
lowing the campaign. 


Did More Farmers Test? 


To find out the effect of our modest 
information campaign, we studied the 
monthly soil test records kept by the 
Bond county farm adviser. Here’s 
what we found out: 

More Bond county farmers tested 
soil during September, 1956—after 
the August campaign—than during 
any month in the history of soil test- 
ing in the county. In fact, the number 
was about double the number testing 
in any previous September. 

The number of farmers testing in 
April of 1956, the spring before the 
campaign, was considerably higher 
than in any previous high spring 
month. 

In most years when there was a 
heavy volume of testing in the spring, 
the number testing during the fall 
months was appreciably lower. This 
was true in 1957, which seems to indi- 
cate that the large number of farmers 
testing during the fall months of 1956 
was not part of a general switch from 
spring to fall testing. 

The data from the study led us to 
conclude that the information cam- 
paign at least contributed to the larg- 
est volume of fall testing on record 
in the county. END 





A reference library of results! 


The manufacture of livestock and poultry feeds 
is a fast moving business. New ingredients, 


which their manufacturers hope will increase 
production or reduce production costs, are being 
developed at a surprising rate. 


At MoorMan’s research scientists are constantly 
evaluating the worth of these products. Not 
only must every MoorMan ingredient be of top 
quality, but it must contribute to feeding effi- 
ciency or to animal health. New ingredients 
must be thoroughly tested in our Research Lab- 
oratories, on our 1280 acre research farms, and 
in the field where they will be fed. 


During 1957 approximately 39,500 chemical 
and microscopic analyses, determinations and 
examinations of various ingredient materials, 
and combinations of ingredients, were run in 
the MoorMan Research Laboratories. 


Not only are the records of these analyses care- 


fully recorded, but samples are kept for future 
reference and possible rechecking and examina- 
tion. The result is the “reference library” shown 
above, where our research scientists, with sharp 
pencil in hand, are constantly checking ingre- 
dients and mixtures that have increased feeding 
efficiency for our customers. 


This MoorMan “library” of samples is another 
demonstration of the thoroughness with which 
MoorMan Research has always kept abreast of 
the times, to give poultry and livestock raisers 
greater value for their feed dollars. 


MoorMans* 


Since 1885—73 years of friendly service 


—a business dedicated to helping farmers make better and more 
profitable use of the feeds they raise themselves. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Progress Report COUNTY AGENT 
on Sanitation NEWS 
of Farm Stored 





by Max McDonald 


Grain 


A Big Year for farm grain storage | 


. . . However, some farmers are 
in for a rude awakening. 


Bugs! Moist preharvest conditions, 

present hot weather, bumper crop 
. . all three conspire to increase 

hazard of insect infestation. 


Smart Farmers prepared. They 
cleaned up bins before filling. 
They sprayed down bins and sur- 
rounding areas with DOUGLAS 
IMPROVED “88” FARM BIN 
SPRAY. It leaves a killing residue 
lasting for months! 


Clean grain at sale time is a cinch 
for those who followed by cover- 
ing grain mass with a good dose 
of DOUGLAS SPECIAL MILL 
SPRAY... 


it’s an excellent bug barrier, 
doesn’t contaminate, affect milling 
quality or disturb germination. 


For those who didn't get the good 
word, it’s not too late! ... even 
if bugs have a beach head... 


DOUGLAS TETRAKIL is a specially 
developed liquid fumigant for 
grain in loosely built storage. 


. . » Stops infestation DEAD... 
Follow it up with thorough use of 
SPECIAL MILL SPRAY to pre- 
vent re-entry. 


Get complete story in “How 
To Protect Farm Stored Grain 
For Greater Profit’ 
booklet . . . yours for the 
asking . . . no obligation. 


Also FREE .. . 1958-59 Grain- 
man’s Insect Calendar .. . 
with full color insect-identi- 
fying illustrations and facts 
about bugs menacing Ameri- 
ca’s grains. 


Supply Limited . . . write for 
yours Today! 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
620 East 16th Ave. 
North Kansas City, Missouri 
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TO OUR EXTENSION SECRETARY 
By a County Agent 


Who tells the farmers when they 
call 

“He won’t be in today at all” 

When you’re out watching kids 
play ball 

Or, just gone fishing? 


Who helps you all your schedules 
meet 

And keeps the job upon its feet 

When you are flat upon your seat 

Just doing nothing? 


Who gives us aspirin or coffee 
black 

Polishes our speeches, improves 
our tact 

In general keeps us on the right 
track 

Writes our weekly column? 


We honor her who does these 
things 

And loudly ali her praises sing 

As we pray God His blessings 
bring 

To our secretary. 











4-H News Letter 


Agricultural Extension Agents 
in Lincoln county, Arkansas, use 
a 4-H club news letter to create 
interest and keep 4-H’ers, 
parents, and leaders informed on 
4-H club work. 


The news letter, named “The Lincoln 
County 4-H Forward”, is being ac- 
cepted with much enthusiasm from 
everyone. The “Forward” takes the 
news of trips, contests, rallies, state 
camps, individual achievements, and 
other 4-H activities into every 4-H 
home in the county. 

The “Forward” is mimeographed in 
the Extension office and is similar to 
many school papers. It will be pub- 
lished four times each year and mailed 
into every 4-H home in the county. 


County Agents Attend Classes 


Land use patterns are chang- 
ing rapidly in metropolitan 
southeast Michigan. 

To help alleviate the pressure bear- 
ing on county agents—from concern 
of local county officials—a course in 
rural planning and zoning was offered 


this past winter term at Michigan 
State University. 

Frank Suggitt, head of the Depart- 
ment of Resource Development, was 
quick to anticipate this growing need 
on the part of county agricultural 
agents. This thinking was rewarded 
by the enrollment of 22 county Ex- 
tension agents along with 14 other 
students. 


Contest Improves Woodlands 


Paul Branson, county agent 
in Harrison county, Indiana, 
will tell you that the One-Acre 
Woods Improvement Contest 
held annually in his county is 
doing much to improve timber 
stands. 


The county contest in this southern 
Indiana county is sponsored by the 
local Chamber of Commerce, a large 
manufacturing company, and _ the 
County Extension Council. 

Branson believes this program will 
improve timber quality in Harrison 
county. End. 


Fred Attinger, associate Adams county 
agent, Pennsylvania, was named “key 
man of the year” by the Gettysburg 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. This award 
is given annually to the member who was 
most active in all lines of Jaycee en- 
deavor during the year. 





Methods of 


Dissemination of 
Agronomic Information 


Excerpts from a talk by Louis 
H. Wilson, National Plant Food 
Institute’s director of informa- 
tion, before the American So- 
icety of Agronomy meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ IN SUGGESTING METHODS of 

dissemination of agronomic infor- 
mation, we must recognize at the out- 
set that there is no single surefire 


method. 


No one medium in the mass media 


of communications is all important to | 


the exclusion of the others. Each me- 
dium can be used effectively, depend- 
ing on the story to be told and the 
audience to be “sold.” Sometimes the 
failure to use all the media can mini- 
mize the effectiveness of your promo- 
tions or slow up the processes of 
adoption. 

But whatever your technique of 
presentation, don’t overlook the im- 
portance of the success story. Such 
stories are inspirational and have not 
been improved upon, lo these many 
years, 

We, at the Institute, have reason 
to place a high evaluation on the 
“success story” on the basis of actual 
experience. 


If the success story is effective as 
used by the newspapers, we have 
every reason to believe it will be 
equally as effective on radio programs 
developed for farmers. Consequently, 
we are in the process of selecting sev- 
eral states where the success story 
format will be furnished to radio sta- 
tions. 

If our information is to interest the 
farmer of today, we must borrow the 
best techniques from all our competi- 
tors. Our program must have the zany 
continuity of the comic strip, the vi- 
carious romance of the soap opera, the 
intimacy of television, the as-of-now- 
ness of radio, the visual impact of 
magazines, the urgency of news- 
papers, the glamour of an auto show, 
the excitement of a circus, the atten- 
tive ear of a Dorothy Dix, the show- 
manship of Liberace, the suspense of a 
strip tease performer end the zeal of 
a missionary. END 





Which is more important. . . 
your spray costs or your profits? 


Smart apple growers agree: it’s profits that count. That's why they 
prefer Captan to so-called “‘bargain”’ sprays. It’s the most depend- 
able all-season fungicide available. From pre-pink to harvest, Captan 
has proved to be the best disease control money can buy. Year 
after year it gives you increased yields and bigger profits. Captan 
is not only compatible with insecticides, but it also won't injure 
fruit or foliage. Other advantages of Captan include better fruit 
finish . . . improved keeping quality . . . and superior control of 
major fruit rots and other summer diseases, including “‘after rain”’ 
scab protection. Ask your local dealer for your free copies of Captan 
Spray Charts for apples and peaches. 


Stauffer New York + San Francisco + Houston + Omaha + Los Angeles + Tampa 


—_S North Portiand + Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Little Rock 
1885 
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Here you see agency 
cooperation in action 

as SCS Specialist John 
Wiggins works with FFA 
members on a tree 

planting project. The 

Gibbs FFA Chapter accepted 
the land-owners ASC 
payment for setting out 
8,000 pine seedlings. 


by Claude D. Crowley 


Teamwork Turns the Trick 


A story of cooperation between vo-ag and SCS that 
paid big dividends on both sides of the bargain! 





THE STORY IN BRIEF: 


Local interest in SCS farm 
plans in Knox county, Tenn., 
got a terrific boost when vo- 
ag teachers became interest- 
ed. As a result, 56 percent of 
the SCD farm plans have been 
drawn up for farmers recom- 
mended by ag teachers. And, 
SCS technicians are helping 
vo-ag teachers with their 
adult evening classes. They 
tell farmers about soil con- 
servation district assistance. 
Thus, they can reach farmers 
in groups—not one at a time. 
What's more, these group 
meetings get the farmers ac- 
quainted with SCS so they are 
more cooperative when farm 
plans are being made. 
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@ COOPERATION HAS PAID real 

dividends to the Knox county, 
Tennessee, Soil Conservation District 
and the local vocational agriculture 
teachers. Since January, 1956, 56 per- 
cent of the district’s farm conservation 
plans have been made as a result of 
their active cooperation. 

It started in the fall of 1955 when 
Knox County vo-ag instructors asked 
Dr. A. J. Paulus, agricultural educa- 
tion professor at the University of 
Tennessee, to help them with a pro- 
gram for their adult farmers’ evening 
school. Each planned to conduct 72 
hours of evening studies for farmers 
in his area. Dr. Paulus readily agreed 
to assist by meeting with the instruc- 
tors weekly. 

The instructors were H. E. Gibson, 
Farragut; W. E. Robinson, Karns; H. 
J. Fowler, Powell; O. F. Cooke, Halls; 
John Husky, Gibbs; and H. M. Burk- 
hart, Carter. 

The first session was devoted to 
planning the topics for discussion. 
These would later be included in the 
adult night classes. Soils was one of 


the subjects selected 
ment was another. 

“Later, as our studies progressed,” 
Dr. Paulus states, “the instructors saw 
that good soils information was a pre- 
requisite to farm management.” This 
brought on discussions of the technical 
assistance of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

As the local soil conservation district 
l ad been organized a relatively short 
time, its service had been little used 
by the teachers. “They decided that 
a knowledge of soils was the starting 
point,” Dr. Paulus continued, “and 
postponed farm management studies 
until a fair number of soils maps could 


be obtained through the SCS.” 


Farm manage- 


SCS Invited to Speak 


The instructors invited the SCS 
technician to talk to their groups. Be- 
sides describing the soils mapping 
service, the technician pointed out the 
steps to take to receive full soil con- 
servation district assistance. 

Obviously this was more efficient 
than explaining the program to indi- 





viduals. It was superior to a general 
meeting or a community meeting as 
the farmers were already pretty well 
informed on the program by the teach- 
er. They were in a receptive frame 
of mind. 

“Our program got an immediate 
push from this activity,” Walter S. 
Thompson, chairman of the Knox SCD 
reported. “Interest went up. Applica- 
tions began to pour in—fast.” Most 
of the applications were not directly 
received at the district office, but were 
taken by the teachers and relayed to 
the district. Blocks of farms applied, 
all down one road or in one neighbor- 


hood. 


The Program Gets Started 


In spite of the many requests, SCS 
soil scientists were able to map the 
farms in a fairly short time. There 
were two reasons for this, according 
to C. H. Powers, SCS soil scientist as- 
signed to the area. 

© First, most of the farms were 
small, averaging slightly over 50 acres. 

® Second, they were in groups, giv- 


VO-AG INSTRUCTOR O. F. Cooke (left), 
has helped a dozen farmers from his 
evening classes get SCS assistance. 
Above are two farmers who completed 
conservation farm plans. The farmers, 
Leonard Ezell and Charlie Peterson, are 
among Cooke’s adult evening students. 


ing the soils men tremendous advan- 


tage over mapping individual, scat- 
tered farms. 

The conservation farm planner’s job 
was also simplified by this procedure. 
The farmers were well grounded on 
the program and were looking forward 
to seeing him and hearing what he had 
to say. As soon as a map was com- 
pleted, the technician visited the farm- 
er, delivered the map and further ex- 
plained its use. At that time he also 
made an appointment, if possible, to 
return and assist the farmer with his 
farm plan. 

Even on these first visits, the results 
of the cooperative effort began to be 
felt: 

® The farmers knew much about the 
land use concept from their night 
course studies. 

® They had become acquainted with 
the technician when he visited the 
class. 

® Most had accompanied the soil 
scientist as he examined and mapped 
the soils on their farms. 

® They were interested and friendly, 
ready to make an early appointment 





EASILY WITH 


Stonewall 
Board 


NOTHING TO SAW! 


Just score, snap and nail it up! Big 
4 x 8 sheets are light, easy to han- 
dle, fast to apply. 


NOTHING TO PAINT! 


Needs no paint to preserve it. Com- 
pletely rotproof, Stonewall Asbes- 
tos Board has a smooth, natural 
gray finish that will look new for 
years. (Can be painted if desired.) 


FIREPROOF, ROTPROOF 


Asbestos cement! Can’t burn. Ideal 
for interior walls, partitions, ceil- 
ings, etc. Resists all barnyard acid 
and alkaline conditions. Mildew- 
proof indoors, vermin-proof out- 
doors. The perfect siding for 
extreme changes in weather. 


LOW IN COST 


Keeps expense down because it's 
easy to apply, never needs paint, 
costs less than any other type of 
barn siding. For more informa- 
tion, write The Ruberoid Co., 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestos 
Building 
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ROTO-SPEED 


means 
mowed pastures, 
shredded stalks, 
mulched stubble, 
topped crops, 
cleared land 
and year-round 
reliability. 
That’s why it’s 
the most 
famous rotary 
cutter of 
them_all. 








THE HAGERMAN “88” ROOF and 
TRUSSED ARCH CONSTRUCTION 

















... with 


HOMASOTE 
Farm Board 


Weatherproof Homasote (in sizes up to 
8’ x 14’) has had 42 years of proved 
value on all types of farm buildings. 
With the Hagerman “88” Method and 
Trussed Arch Construction, the lowest- 
cost building is achieved and condensa- 
tion problems eliminated. You get a 
permanent roof if Homasote Farm Board 
is applied according to directions, 
painted within 3 years and repainted 
every 5 years. For full data, send coupon. 


HOMASOTE company, Dept. H-26 


Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
(CD Farm Board () Hagerman “88” 
(CD Trussed Arch (CD Poultry Houses 


Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, for which 
| enclose 10¢ a 


IN CANADA: TORONTO, ONT.—P.O. Box 35, Sto. K 
MONTREAL, P.Q.—P.O. Box 20, Station N 
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to make the basic plan. 

When the technician made his visit 
to assist the farmer with his plan, the 
two could go over the farm like old 
friends, with absolutely no ice to 
break. 


Plan Helps Both Agencies 


“It has helped us as much as it has 
the soil conservation people,” states 
H. J. Fowler, veteran of 26 years of 
vo-ag work. “I consider the farm con- 
servation plan the foundation of my 
evening classes. A plan worked out 
by proper land use principles can lead 
into all other fields, such as fertilizers, 
feed, livestock, chemicals and market- 
ing.” 

“T can tell the difference in the two 
years,” continued Fowler, who keeps 
a progress chart of the conservation 
practices his farmers have applied. 
“Better farming is being done. My 
farmers are more sensitive to soils and 
good land use principles. Farmers 
who weren’t aware of soil types two 
years ago very casually ask difficult 
questions about this or that soil.” 

The district furnished many extra 
copies of conservation plans to the in- 
structors as teaching aids in both eve- 
ning and day classes. 

As much as it helped the teachers, 
the payoff to the district had just be- 
gun. As the program worked from 
farm to farm in a community it be- 
came a much aired topic of conversa- 
tion. 

All who had applied for district as- 
sistance discussed its possibilities in 
favorable terms. Those who hadn't, 
began to feel left out. Some dropped 
by the high schools and made applica- 
tion through the vo-ag_ teachers. 
Others came by the district office, and 





New Feed Supplement 


The makers of the liquid feed 
supplement, Morea, have an- 
nounced that the first mixer- 
distributor of their produce in 
the East is Hespenheide and 
Thompson, Inc., of York, Pa. 

Ingredients in the new liquid 
feed are molasses, urea nitrogen, 
ethanol, phosphoric acid, and es- 
sential trace minerals. 

According to U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Company, Morea 
manufacturers, the supplement 
speeds up and improves rumen 
digestion of cattle and sheep and 
enables them to eat more rough- 
age. 

The supplement will be de- 
livered to a storage tank feeder 
on the farm where it can be fed 
free choice. 











still others telephoned the SCS tech- 
nician to come by their farms as soon 
as convenient. 

As the number of cooperating farms 
in a community enlarged, the program 
became self-promoting from these ap- 
plicants. 

The statistics for 1956 and 1957 tell 
the story: 

Total applications 


Applied through vo-ag 
activity ; ; 
Basic farm conservation 
plans made by SCD...... 68 
Basics made as a result of 
vo-ag activity .oee 38 (56%) 
The normal SCS staff consisted of 
the work unit conservationist and a 
permanent aid. It would appear that 
the vo-ag applicants received more of 
their attention than the farmers who 
applied otherwise. Many of the others, 
however, were interested in assistance 
on only one practice, such as ponds or 
drainage. They wanted technical serv- 
ice only, and did not apply for further 
help. The vo-ag applicants wanted 
the full treatment and pretty well in- 
sisted on getting it. 


. 52 (28%) 


Farmers Use Plans 


How planned conservation practices 
are being applied to the land is another 
story. Let it be said, however, that 
the rate is higher in areas of the coun- 
ty where the soil conservation-vo-ag 
programs are meshed. That is, there 
are not only more conservation plans 
in these areas, but they are better 
plans. 

The soil conservation district pain- 
lessly achieved acceptance by close- 
knit groups. This is better than an 
individual acceptance. 

An individual taking on a new pro- 
gram in a neighborhood comes under 
a good deal of questioning and discus- 
sion, and is required to defend and 
justify his decisions. But with the 
informed group acceptance, all are in 
the same boat and enjoying it. Social 
pressure, if any, is brought to bear on 
those who are not cooperating. 

“TI consider this a rather wholesome 
example of how two agencies can help 
each other,” Dr. Paulus recently com- 
mented, “each one doing what it is 
best qualified to do for the other. The 
instructor is on closer, more amicable 
terms with his community’s farmers 
than the technician ever could be. The 
conservationist has at his fingertips 
soils and technical information which 
he readily provides.” 

This program of soil conservation- 
vocational agriculture exemplifies not 
only progress on the land, but also the 
intangible progress of increasingly 
productive harmony between all agri- 
cultural agencies in Knox county. 


End. 





DOUBLE PULL-POWER 
FOR HEAVY-DRAFT JOBS 


Case-o-matic Drive senses any additional 
load ... increases torque up to 100% 
instantly, precisely, automatically ... 
without clutching, shifting or stalling! 


NA ‘ ir i cy 
SAFE, ACCURATE CONTROL 
IN CLOSE QUARTERS 


You can inch your tractor forward or 
backward with accelerator or brakes 
for easy hitching, maneuver safely and 
precisely in or near buildings, slow 
down for safe row-end turns. 














STRAIGHT-THRU PTO WITH 
ENGINE POWER PRIORITY 


You can slow down without clutching to 
handle heavy crop stands. Power take-off 
speed stays up regardless of variations in 
ground speed, gives you more efficient 
baling, chopping, combining. 


Write for complete details, question- 
and-answer form, on how Case-o-matic 
Drive brings new performance... 


LIGHT-DRAFT JOBS 


Case-o-matic lets you switch instantly to 
direct drive on-the-go for drilling, planting, 
cultivating ...for high-speed mowing 

and raking. 





SELF-ADJUSTING 
HYDRAULIC CLUTCH 
ELIMINATES REPLACEMENTS 
The hydraulically actuated clutches in 
Case-o-matic Drive are designed to last 
the life of the tractor. There is no slip 
ping, no burning, no occasion for ex 
cessive wear and consequent replacement. 





SAFER ON THE HIGHWAY 


AND IN FIELDS 


Case-o-matic Drive starts heavy transport 
loads in high road gear. You brake to 

a stop at intersections or on grades, start out 
instantly with a touch of the accelerator 
No dangerous stalling. 


J. 1.CASE 


J.1.CASE CO. + #£RACINE, wis. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 


longer life to both new and 
old farm machinery. 
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How to Cut it happened 
Winter Feed Bills 


George C. Paetzold, Hereford, 
Tex., says: “I’ve doubled the car- 
rying capacity of my winter pasture 
by top dressing with Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate in the fall. I 
grazed 40 cows with calves on 70 en 
acres this past winter and they Laughable situations from 
came through in prime condition. the ag leader's daily life 
This same pasture would carry 
only about 20 cows with calves be- EXTENDING THE COUNTY 
fore I started using Phillips 66 About four years ago, an event that 
Ammonium Nitrate.” occurred when the Red Cross Blood- 
mobile from Portland was in Madras 
convinced me the title “Extension 
: Agent” is not very self explanatory. 
mateo: Mctecter Chien io | Aiea nde Sy way Se 
? ’ , examinations and questionnaire de- 
a continuing program of fall top dress- signed to determine whether my 
ing my permanent pastures with _ blood was acceptable 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. My 5 As I was on the table ready to give 
records show that winter feed bills . ‘ my pint, the pretty little nurse from 
ewe these deen 1 through better ; Portland started a conversation to 


. P make me feel at ease 

forage and greater carrying capacity. - “What is your occupation?” she 
Besides running 700 head of cattle, I : asked. 

raise grain as a cash crop. Phillips 66 “County Extension Agent,” I said. 


Ammonium Nitrate has helped me Ge, =e “Oh!” she said, “I didn’t know they 
get oat yields of up to 60 bushels per ; (E/E gy were extending the county!”—Darrell 
ddd > Fh 


fat Maxwell, county agent, Madras, Ore. 
acre. 


These and other successful Southwestern farmers ee 
know the dollar profit in using Phillips 66 Ammonium I have ae wi ay 
" ¢ ° ituations ] visits t see 4 
Nitrate. They also know the value of soil testing, and 9g ee a a 
in using the correct amounts of mixed grade fertilizers. The latest incident occurred when 
Talk to your local dealer about free flowing Phillips 66 I was out with a few of my students 
Ammonium Nitrate and the supplemental fertilizers visiting projects in the northwestern 
you need. Apply Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate either “ of ave seats ere 
pre-plant or as a top dressing. PHILLIPS PETROLEUM ee ae eee 


& a beef calf project. He had reported 
COMPANY. Sales Office: Bartlesville, Oklahoma. that the calf a act well. oe oe 


wanted me to look at it 

When the FFA class piled out of 
the pickup to see the calf project, you 
can imagine the horrahs they let out 
when they saw the calf wearing a 
bright red satin ribbon high on its 
tail. 

“Why the ribbon on the calf’s tail?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, that is there to cure the calf 
of scours,” he explained.— Max M. 
Beasley, vo-ag instructor, Marietta, 


Okla. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS will pay $5 
for each item used in this column. Incidents 
must be original and must have actually 
happened. Entries cannot be returned or 
acknowledged. They should be sent to 
Editor, Better Farming Methods, Sandstone 
Building, Mount Morris, !!! 
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FFA Chick-N-Que What makes load-holding 
LUGGING POWER 


inan engine? 











HORSE POWER 


TORQUE- INCH LBS. 


* 


Note the progressive, High 
Torque build-up as indicated 
on the power curve for the 
Model VR4D Wisconsin V- 
type, 4-cylinder, 56 hp. engine. 
Here’s real load-holding Lug- 
ging Power! 











Basic engineering makes the difference . . . in terms of HIGH 
TORQUE performance. 

All Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines are engineered and 
built with a HIGH TORQUE FACTOR. The resulting operating 
characteristics are such that the torque will increase under reduced 
engine speed. The tendency for the increasing load to slow down 
FFA Chick-N-Q'er Jerry Askew the engine is resisted with a strong “holding force” and the engine 
will “hang on’”’ and make a quick power recovery under conditions 

that would stall most engines. 
This load-holding Lugging Power is one of the important reasons 
P why Wisconsin Engines are so well-suited to heavy-duty service 
Georgia FFA and FHA chapters ... Service that calls for the best an engine can deliver. In addition, 
busti d ith all Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines are of heavy-duty design and 
are busting records with a construction in all details — including Stellite Exhaust Valves and 
. . P Valve Seat Inserts when specified, for extra-heavy-duty service. 

hi roject. : 
state-wide Chick-N-Que it Dependable Air-Cooling at temperatures up to 140° F. gives final 
one of ‘‘Most Hp. Hours’”’ of rugged service under your con- 
itions. 


: Y ‘ ‘ . ” . 
Six hundred plates were served ou can't go wrong if you specify “Wisconsin Power" for your equipment. 


... people were still standing in ee ee See 

line when the chicken ran out! -_ Fae \ 

phat’ the success story of the aac WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
- ick-N-Que a n- 24 SS 

ton, Ga. “- Se St y, 

Other reports from the scene of ¢ 

this broiler promotion project tell 

of similar experiences. T. G. Wal- 

ters, state vo-ag supervisor, says 

more than 60,000 hungry appetites 

were satisfied during the first AG LEADERS 

week of the state-wide campaign ©0008 8SSSSS8888 


featuring Georgia broilers and ~— VACCINATING? 


egEs. IMPORTANT 
The stress of vaccinating may 


Special student teams were or- 
ganized for the event. Each had a TO— send birds into an off-feed 
slump. For a new way to re- 


specific job for the evening. And, 
judging ies the reports, they all AGRICULTURE duce the off-feed problem as a 
did their jobs well TO result of stress, C.R.D., or any 
5 wi other cause, see the Merck ad- 
Local vo-ag chapters and home- vertisement in this issue for 


making departments took advan- YOUR 
tage of the festive occasion to ADVERTISING FLox AID’ on naan @ 
eeeeeoeoe oe ooseee 








show off their facilities and some 
of the work students are doing. PROGRAM 
End. 
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Thousands of Riteneen 
Now Use Liquid Feed 


Thousands of progressive stockmen 
and dairymen are increasing their 
profits by feeding cattle and sheep 
an amazing new liquid feed supple- 
ment. This modern, scientific devel- 
opment in nutrition, known as 
MoreEa® Liquid Feed, is fed “free 
choice” along with large amounts of 
coarse roughage and small amounts 
of grain. The result is more and bet- 
ter meat and milk at lower cost. 
Morea Liquid Feed is scientifi- 
cally designed and formulated to take 
full advantage of the natural process 
by which ruminants obtain their 
nutrition. In cattle and sheep, the 
rumen or first stomach is a huge fer- 
mentation vat in which billions of 
bacteria and protozoa assimilate the 
feeds eaten by the animal. In turn, 
these micro-organisms and their 
products are consumed by the animal 
and used to make meat and milk. 
To build protein, rumen micro- 
organisms require a hydrogen donor 
in combination with nitrogen, certain 
other elements, and energy. Ethanol 
is a highly-efficient hydrogen donor. 
Morea Liquid Feed is the only feed 
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supplement on the market that con- | 
tains ethanol. It also contains urea | 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, trace min- | 


erals, and molasses. Morea Liquid 
Feed enables rumen organisms to 
build high-quality protein. Animals 
on Morea feed can eat and assimi- 
late a much higher ratio of econom- 
ical roughage to grain. 

Many leading stockmen and dairy- 
men are now using Morea Liquid 
Feed with outstanding success. They 
are reducing their feed costs, using 
more low-cost roughage and less 
grain, and producing more high- 
quality meat and milk. It will pay 
you to get all the facts on the many 
advantages of this modern, scientific 
method of feeding. 


MOREA Liquid Feed is so new in 
some areas that distribution is just 
getting started. Morea Pre-Mix for 
making this profit-building liquid 
feed supplement for cattle and sheep 
is produced by U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., New York 16, N. Y., 
and by Feed Service Corporation, 
Crete, Nebraska. 


MOREA is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corp. 





A National Record? 





Thirty-nine years of teaching voca- 
tional agriculture—all in the same school 
—is the record of Mr. A. Gorrell, a Mis- 
souri teacher of vocational agriculture. 


Mr. Gorrell started teaching vocational 
agriculture at Mexico, Mo., in 1919 and 
retired on June 30, 1958, after 39 years 
of continuous service in vocational agri- 
culture at Mexico. 

Gorrell was honored at the annual 
banquet of the Missouri Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers Association along with 
20 other teachers with over 30 years of 
teaching experience each 

Can anyone top Gorrell’s record of con- 
tinuous service in the same school? 














ON OUR COVER— 
MARION BUNNELL 


This month, the front cover 
of Better Farming Methods 
shows Marion Bunnell, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents. 

Marion, elected at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in 
Boston last October, has been 
representing county agents over 
the nation during the past year. 

Meantime, he serves as county 
agent in Yakima, Wash. — the 
heart of the appl 
country. 

He'll finish his term of service 
as NACAA president this year 
when a new president is elected 


growing 


at the annual meeting in Seat- 
tle, August 31 - September 4. 
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© Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 
Through an independent survey, 
2345 vo-ag teachers, county agents, 
and soil conservationists were 
asked: Which of the three princi- 
pal leader publications they found 
most helpful. Among agricultural 
leaders who receive all three publi- 
cations, BFM is preferred 3 to 1 
over the second publication in the 
field. 

This survey, completed in April, 
1957, gave the same result as every 
survey since 1947, 


© Preferred b 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manufacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 

Again in 1957, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 36 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
206 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $234,294 
in advertisements they placed in 
aa Farming Methods during 
19 . 


Professional Magazine 


for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 


SETTER 
F ARMIns 
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COMING 
EVENTS 





August 3-7—American Association of Agriculture 
College Editors, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. 


August 4-8—American Society of Agronomy, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette. 


August 5-8—Poultry Science Association Conven- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


August 11-14—American Vocational Association 
Convention, Buffalo, N.Y. 


August 18-20—Joint Annual Meetings of the 
American Soybean Association and the Na- 
tional Soybean Pr s A iation, Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Ia. Contact 
George M. Strayer, secretary, American Soy- 
bean Association, Hudson, la. 


August 24-27—30th Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park. 


August 31-September 4—National Association 
County Agricultural Agents Convention, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


September 17-18—Materials Handling Confer- 
ence sponsored by the American Society of 
Agricultural Editors, lowa State College, 
Ames, Ia. Contact J. L. Butt, Executive Secre- 
tary, ASAE, St. Joseph, Mich. 


September 24-26—15th Annual Convention, 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, Hotel 
Fontainebleu, Miami Beach, Fla. Contact J. P. 
Harllee, Jr., Palmetto, Fla. 


October 6-11—Sixth Annual International Dairy 
Stock Show, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago Stock Yards. 


October 13-16—National FFA Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


October 19-22—Soil Conservation Society of 
America Convention, Asheville, N.C. 


October 27-30—83rd Annual Meeting of the 
American Forestry Association, Pioneer Hotel, 
Tucson, Ariz. Contact Fred E. Hornaday, ex- 
ecutive vice president, American Forestry As- 
sociation, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


November 21-27—National Farm-City Week. 
Contact National Headquarters, Farm-City 
Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
il. 


November 30-December 4—National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. Contact Norman Min- 
drum, director, National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Inc., 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 














AMUSING INCIDENTS 


Have you had an amusing or 
unusual experience as an ag 
leader? Better Farming Meth- 





Bi 


WATT PUBLISHINS CO. 
Sandstone Building | 
MOUNT MORRIS. ILL. | 


ods will pay $5 for each amusing 
incident accepted. Send to: Edi- 
tor, Better Farming Methods, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 
STEWAR] 
CLIPMASTER 


CLIPPING MACHINE 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside the 


Handle Mules, Dogs, 


faster, better 


Clip your ani- 
mals faster, 
easier with the new Sunbeam Stewart Clip 
master Clipping Machine. Has quiet, mor 
powerful air-cooled, ball-bearing motor inside 
Easy-Grip handle. Ne. 51, $47.25 (Colorado & 
West, $47.50). 





Shearing Attachment converts 
Clipmaster Clipping Machine 
into Shearmaster Shearing Ma- 
chine which has year ’round use 
for the farm flock Ne. 31A,com- 
plete with cutting blades $29.95. 


No. 
31A 


Blades for Clipmaster Clipping Machine 


AW 


Bottom Clipping Biade. 
individually packed. 


Shpg. wt. 5 oz. $3.00. 


Top Clipping Biade, In- 
dividually Packed. Cat- 
alog No. 83AU. 

Shopg. wt. 3 oz. $2.50. 


CORPORATION 
Dept.10, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd.. Chicago 50, Ill. 
©S.C. ®@SUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER, SHEARMASTER 
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EDITORIAL 





Those Who Advise Farmers... 

For many years the front cover 
of Better Farming Methods ex- 
plained its editorial purpose with 
these words: “The Professional 
Magazine for Leaders Who Train 
and Advise Farmers.” 

“... Leaders Who Train and Ad- 
vise Farmers.” Now that’s a phrase 
of more than ordinary significance. 
For those who are doing this are 
engaged in a high and worthy call- 
ing. 

The problem of advising the 
farmer is a complex one, indeed. 
Right off hand, I can’t think of any 
group that would be harder to ad- 
vise than farmers. They have more 
problems than most anyone else, it 
seems. 

The fact is, farming itself chal- 
lenges the very complexity of na- 
ture. A farmer begins upsetting 
nature's plans from the time he sets 
foot on a piece of land. 

What does he do first? Well, he 
takes a tool of some sort and begins 
to upset the natural vegetation and 
to put down plants of his own 
choosing. 

Even before this seemingly 
simple task is completed, a jillion 
questions have been met and an- 
swered—or left unanswered. 

All the while, the man is doing 
constant battle with nature — pro- 
tecting his plants from the weeds 
that are just itchin’ to abound on 
the acreage. 

Then, not satisfied with a normal 
share of miseries, the farmer adds 
animals to his enterprise. More 
questions confront him. By now 
he’s working from early to late, try- 
ing to survive in his struggle with 
nature. 

But, from every side, nature is 
taking digs at this interloper on 
the scene. She sends bugs to de- 
vour the man’s plants. Floods come 
to wash them away. Drouth adds 
risk to the situation. 
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On top of all this, | reckon about 
80 percent of the ordinary citizens 
are more or less pitted against the 
farmer. They see him as a tax sup- 
ported Cadillac operator who's re- 
sponsible for the high cost of food. 

Why, do you think, does the man 
on the land continue this struggle? 
For money? Well, that’s reason 
enough. Many farmers do make a 
comfortable living from the land. 
But I know some farmers who 
aren't getting enough money to 
make the fight worthwhile. 

Why, then, are these marginal 
farmers fighting slow starvation on 
some worn-out piece of hillside 
when they could live much better 
at a number of other jobs with 
modest income. 

Could it be that he doesn’t 
“know any better?” I doubt that. 
He’s watched relatives and friends 
move to other work and buy most 
of the comforts of life. 

There are many reasons why 
marginal farmers stay on the land. 





“| don’t say you're wrong about me needing 
@ cover crop on that hillside just to make you 
mad. It just happens that | know a lot more 
about these things than you do.” 


by Frank Waddle 


A big reason is something closely 
akin to plain stubbornness. 

We human beings are amusing 
critters. Funny thing, but all of us 
have the peculiar trait that makes 
us happy with whatever we get. 

Actually, after a fellow has lived 
for a number of years under ad- 
verse conditions he may not only 
begin to like it himself, but will 
extoll the virtues of his environ- 
ment to others. 

Why, I reckon, the Eskimos at 
the North Pole (if there are any 
there) are firmly convinced that 
they are settled on the best spot in 
the whole universe. 

Now this tendency of human 
beings to be satisfied with their lot 
isn't confined to location. 

Looking at this thing from the 
other side, it’s easy to imagine that 
this same quality can make the job 
of advising farmers even more dif- 
ficult. 

Mother Nature must have given 
farmers more than their share of 
this ability to adjust quickly in the 
face of adverse conditions. 

Thinking back to my early days 
on the farm, I can see that lack of 
this ability probably explains why I 
left the farm and went off to school. 

You see, my father tried for 
nearly 20 years to convince me that 
arising at four in the morning, 
gulping down a few bites of break- 
fast, and heading for some back- 
woods corn patch to chop cockle 
burs was a fine and invigorating 
way to start the day. 

Well, he never did convince me. 
So I guess that explains why I 
never made much of a farmer. 

Those of you who do train and 
advise farmers are accepting a 
challenge that is unequalled in our 
American way of life! We at Better 
Farming Methods hope you will 
consider us on your side in meeting 


this challenge. 





Streamline your corn harvest with 
a NEW JOHN DEERE Picker-Sheller 








Here’s one of those “good things that come in small 
packages.” Neat . . . compact . . . easy to handle 
with tremendous capacity for fast, clean work in the 
heaviest yields. 

Best of all, the John Deere Picker-Sheller fits your pro- 
gram. For a modest investment, you’re set to field-shell 
early for the dryer or airtight silo. To get ear corn for 
feeding, just switch from sheller attachment to wagon 

elevator—in minutes, with no heavy lifting. 
V 
a 


iat... pi 


> ¥ _A 
a 3 | The new John Deere 50 Sheller Attachment fits any 
“i a aE John Deere 227 Two-Row Mounted Corn Picker. The 
combination makes a big-capacity outfit, quickly con- 
Re oe ee ee ee vertible for streamlined harvesting of corn as you like it. 
wagon elevator for ear corn, interchange quickly and Your John Deere dealer will be glad to give you full 
easily on 227 Pickers. Hydraulic power does all the ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Pe 
heavy lifting. The sheller has a full 56-inch cylinder and information. Ask him about Quik-Lube, the push- 
fan for clean work. Bearings are sealed for life. button”’ system that ends daily greasing. If you'd like 


a free copy of the new educational booklet, “Harvesting, 


—=— 








Drying, Storing with the Modern Picker-Sheller System,” 
write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois. 


“Pay as you grow” with the liberal John Deere = , aN SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
Credit Plan. 88k » nt. ling, 

son sCOUr rp, | | JOHN DEERE @ MOLINE, ILLINOIS ©  Dept.F 70 
Re, 


bag Ory oe / | Please send free literature on the 227 Corn Picker with 50 Sheller 
4 





“ | Attachment and Quik-Lube. 





| iy Student 
JOHN DEERE | as > Rae 


JONN DEERE “WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 





Town 
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DEKALB 


IS BRED FOR 


ROFIT PC 


POWER TO GROW 


DeKalb Seed Corn is bred to germi- 
nate strongly and to grow quickly 
and surely in thrifty, vigorous 
corn plants. You can expect your 
field of DeKalb Seed Corn to spring 
from the earth with real hybrid 
vigor. And, it has the breeding to 
keep right on growing vigorously until 
those big DeKalb ears are matured 


POWER TO STAND 


DeKalb plant breeders consider 
Standing Power just about as im- 
portant as Yield Power, when de- 
veloping DeKalb Corn Varieties. 
Standing Power should be yours 
with DeKalb, because DeKalb is 
bred to grow a stalk and a root 
system capable of withstanding 
winds. Upright corn plants make 
picking a pleasure...RAISE 
DEKALB 


ke 


POWER TO MATURE 
AND DRY OUT 


Sound, mature, properly dry corn is 
like Money in the Bank. And that’s 
exactly what DeKalb is bred to give 
you. Extensive research and testing 
makes for proper adaptability... 
better standability and high-quality, 
sound grain at harvest 


POWER TO YIELD 


The thing that really counts... and, 
it’s measured in dollars and cents... 
is how many rows it takes to fill the 
wagon. Here again, in actual field 
performance, DeKalb takes a back 
seat to none. It’s always a good 
idea, and, usually pays, to buy the 
best. Plant DeKalb... by far, the 
most popular seed corn in America, 
for 19 straight years. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


For 19 straight years more farmers have 
planted DeKalb than any other brand 
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